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The Master Dictionary 


Professors of the leading Colleges and Universities of the World 
have contributed their combined knowledge in perfecting a 
dictionary that will serve every need —and here’s the result — 


Not merely a dictionary—but within the 
covers of this 1,200 page book (5x 714” and 
bulk 2”) are several supplementary vocabu- 
laries and glossaries, such as Radio and 
Wireless Terms, Aviation and Automobile 
Terms, Foreign Words, Phrases, Maxims 


Note These 


Features 


60,000 Words (General Vocabulary), 
12,000 Synonyms and Antonyms, 





1,000 Radio and Wireless Terms, 
Dictionary of New Words, 

Principles of Grammar, 

Orthography, Etymology, and Syntax. 
Punctuation Marks and Their Meanings, 
Key to Pronunciation, 

Key to Abbreviations, 

Christian Names of Men and Women, 
Nicknames of Famous Personages, 
Famous Characters in Poetry and Prose, 
Declaration of Independence, 
Constitution of the United States. 
Names of States and Their Meanings, 
Metric System of Weights and Measures, 
Legal Interest Rate and Statute of Limitations, 
Simple Interest Table, 

Compound Interest on $1.00. 

Tables of Yearly and Monthly Wages. 
Normal Height and Weight of Adults, 
Height and bg ed Children, 
Deportation of Alien 

Immigration into the “United States, 
Merchant Marine of the United States. 
Panama Canal Statistics, 

Agricultural Exports by Lake Ports, 
Imports and Exports by -— Ports, 
Great Ship Canals of the W 

Largest Lakes In the United States, 
Longest Rivers in the World, 

Largest Islands in the World, 

Average Depths of Oceans and Seas, 
Areas of Oceans and — 

Heavy Welght Champion 

Boy Scout Movement in ‘the United States. 
Origin of the Red Cross. 

Wedding Anniversaries. 

Language of Flowers and Gems, 

Birth Stones and Birthdays, 

Presidents of the United States, 


Presidents of Mexico. price. 











Words may be found in this dictionary 
which can be found in no other dictionary pub- 
lished today. Look into your dictionary for 
hot-dog, sap-head, jazz, spizzerinktum, bully 
beef, bump off, flivver, “pass-the-buck,” boot- 
legger, chow, snow (meaning a narcotic). If 
you do not find these words in your dictionary, 
get a copy of the Webster’s College, Home 
and Office Dictionary at once. Never before 
has this dictionary been sold at such an at- 
tractive price. Don’t pass up a real oppor- 
tunity. Fill out the coupon now while it is 
before you. Don’t wait until tomorrow. 





and Quotations, Latest Official Census Tables, 
Commercial and Legal Terms, Synonyms 
and Antonyms. A combined dictionary and 


reference library, priced so low that every 
one should secure a copy whether you have 
a dictionary or not. 


Webster's 


COLLEGE, HOME 
and OFFICE 


Dictionary 
FOR ONLY 


98c 


C. O. D. 


Plus Postage 





A handbook of knowledge in addition to 
a complete dictionary at this special 
ACT NOW!! 





USE THIS COUPON 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 E. Twelfth Street, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Please send me a copy of Webster’s College, Home 


and Office Dictionary, for which agree to pay 
postman 98c, plus a few cents postage. 
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Want to Sell Your Manuscript? 


That’s quite an odd question. Of course you want to sell your manuscripts- 
and we want to help you sell them. We want to help you make them right before 
you forward them to the editors. 

Perhaps there is just one point that you have overlooked. It may be some minor 
imperfection that stands between the manuscript and its sale. 

Wouldn’t you like to have some constructive criticism? We can give you a 
critical analysis—point out any flaws—show you the places that need reconstruction, 
and with instruction on how to do it—pick out the weak spots in your plot--tell you 
how to improve characterization—show you a dozen other things that need to be done. 

This work of criticism must be done by experts—by those who have been throug] 
the mill and made a success of their own work. And this is the sole purpose of the 


Writer’s Digest Criticism Service 


Manuscripts Submitted to Our 
CRITICISM DEPARTMENT 


Our Criticism Department is conducted by James Knapp 
Reeve, who can tell you how to write because he is a 
successful writer himself. He is a man with a deep interest 
in the other writer’s problems, and who therefore takes a 
keen joy in helping to solve them. He is a man, too, who 
knows the market and can give valuable advice about 
selling your manuscripts. 

This means that every manuscript which is received is 
read and criticized just as carefully as though it were Mr. 
Reeve’s own work. This does not mean that we guarantee 
favorable criticism. Mr, Reeve assumes that you do not 
just want compliments, regardless of the merit of your 
work, If your work is good, he tells you so and suggests 
a list of suitable markets. If it is faulty, he likewise tells 
you how you can make it better. We guarantee HONEST 
CRITICISM, 


Rates for Criticizing Prose 
Manuscripts 


Only a nominal fee for our criticism service—made as low 
as is consistent with the quality of the service which we 
offer, and based upon the length of the manuscript, as 
follows: 

SUG Went: GO WHE. 644 sw ckdciweeedecx $1.00 

1000 to 2000 words 

2000 to 3000 

3000 to 4000 words. 

4000 to 5000 words 
Sixty cents for each additional 1000 words between 5000 and 
10,000. 50 cents for each additional 1000 words above 10,000. 


CRITICISM OF VERSE: ‘5 Cents per line—minimum 
charge $1.00. Over 100 lines 4 cents per line. 


Digest Typing Service 


We also offer a Typing Service. For this the rate is 75c 
for each 1,000 words—for poetry and songs, 2c a line. 
The work is done by expert typists, on a good quality of 
paper, and the price includes one complete set of carbon copies. 
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NOW LET OTHERS TELL ABOUT OUR SERVICE! 
“Such criticism is as good as could be possibly secured, I am sure. I am only a _ beginner, 
but it fits my purpose admirably. I like the candid way you give your honest opinion.”—R. C., 
Fort Ludlow, Wash, 





“I like the frank way you get at your criticisms, and hope to send you some more stories 
just as soon as I can find time to write them.”—K. R. H., Warren, Pa. 











WRITER’S DIGEST, Criticism Dept, 22 East Twelfth St, CINCINNATI, 0. 
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Journalism Means More 
Than Knowledge of Writing 


When you hear some famous person say, 
“IT owe my success to my newspaper train- 
ing,” you know that he (or she) is refer- 
ring to something far more powerful than 
mere ability to write. 

Journalism breeds greatness not only be- 
cause it helps you master words but also 
because it helps you master life. What goes 
on in the world is never a secret from the 
newspaper man. He knows what “makes 
the wheels go around”—in finance, in com- 
merce, in fashion, and even in questions of 
social preferment. He knows because he 
sees and lives these things, whereas most 
people can only read of them. This clear- 
eyed knowledge does much to explain the 
poise, resourcefulness, and versatility which 
distinguish newspaper people. 


Real Newspaper Training—by 
New York Copy Desk Method 


Newspaper training is simply a matter 
of doing enough actual newspaper work to 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
25 West 45th Street, New York | 
Send me your Free Writing Aptitude Test and further | 
information on Writing for Profit. 

Mr. 

Mrs. 

Miss 

DC wb aalvpidecdare aarmd ate Cen kee y el penees cen 


Occupation 
(All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will cal] on you.) 


get the journalistic viewpoint. With proper 
editorial direction anyone possessing any 
real aptitude can acquire it. 

The practical New York Copy Desk 
Method offered by the Newspaper Institute 
of America puts you to work just as though 
you were trying to “make good” on a great 
metropolitan paper. You are given assign- 
ments to cover, interviews to write. Every- 
thing you do is watched, corrected—some- 
times even disciplined—by the vigilant, 
trained Institute editors, themselves drafted 
from important positions on some of New 
York’s most eminent dailies. 

Take up Institute training in the right 
spirit—and there’s no telling how far it may 
lead you. Even while studying you will find 
growing confidence in yourself. 


Your Writing Aptitude 
tested FREE 


An interesting test—simple, but a chal- 
lenge to anyone who believes he can write 
—will be sent you if you’re interested. Fill 
it out, return it and our editors will analyze 
and criticize it for you. No obligation— 
the Institute has developed this test simply 
that it may know something of the qualifi- 
cations of its applicants and guide its in- 
struction accordingly. 

Write in now for an Aptitude Test and 
try it. Coupon at left for convenience. 
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The Whimsical Essay 


By MALONE FARREL 


The light, whimsical essay is the most 
delightful of all prose forms, not only in the 
reading, but in the writing as well. Every 
person who writes the better-selling humor 
forms, and who is too busy to work out the 
problems of the essay, regards as Elysian, 
a state wherein he would have time to turn 
out a whimsical essay. 

As a matter of fact, a vast deal of leisure 
is not a condition for writing a whimsical 
essay. The finished piece, however, must 
impress the reader as having been conceived 
and fashioned under conditions of leisgre ; 
it must seem to move slowly and with in- 
finite ease, with words and finely-wrought 
phrases that seem to require time to fashion. 
But, though it must impress the reader thus, 
it may, in the hands of a master of tech- 
nique, be written with some haste. 

We know of one young man who, until 
an untimely death took him, promised to 
be the country’s foremost writer in this 
field. And yet, he made his livelihood as 
correspondent for a dozen weekly trade 
journals, which required that he should 
meet five “dead-lines” a week. In addition 
he had three or four advertising accounts— 
and yet he found time to do a good many 
whimsical essays which he always succeeded 


in selling. He sold them wherever he found 
a magazine, trade journal or whatnot that 
would take one of his essays. And he wrote 
them in his office by utilizing odd moments 
therefor. And yet, each essay was dis- 
tinguished by an air of utter leisureliness 
and calm. 

[ cite this example because, whenever I 
suggest to a writer that he try the humorous 
essay, his reply invariably is that he doesn’t 
have the leisure required for this form. 

Now the first point in the technique of 
writing a whimsical essay is the choosing 
of the theme. This should always be some 
common, everyday subject familiar to every 
reader—but he should treat it with a new, 
whimsical slant that makes the reader 
chuckle, not alone because it is new, but 
because it is so obvious and simple. 

Some of my young friend’s themes will 
illustrate what I mean. One had to do with 
what becomes of the hats that are always 
flying off the heads of the cartoon charac- 
ters when they are surprised in the final 
picture of the comic strip. Another had to 
do with a flirtation between the young 
woman wax model in a garden display in a 
department store window and a young man 
in golf togs in a sports display. Another, 
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which is entitled, “The Siamese Twins,” 
purported to be a biographical sketch of 
“Knicker” and “Bocker,” those two char- 
acters who are always buffeting back and 
forth between them the jokes we read in 
the humor magazines and newspapers. An- 
other had to do with the whimsical observa- 
tion that, just as sure as one stopped on 
the curb to wait for a parade to come along, 
so that one could hear the slip-horn in ac- 
tion, yet never could one hear it, for just 
as soon as one watched a parade go by, the 
band would stop playing two blocks down 
the line, only to start up two blocks beyond 


one. 


This young man sold all of these things 
that he had time to write. We _ have 
given these examples, because the themes 


are lessons in the art of choosing subjects 
for ideal, whimsical essays. Stephen Lea- 
cock, Robert Benchley and Hillaire Belloc 
can be studied to advantage for the same 
purpose. And the formula is, the reader 
should be made to remember old, common 
things presented to him with a new and 
whimsical slant. 

And now we come to its writing, and 
here we are met with this principle the essay 
should be written with an air of solemnity. 
The writer puts himself in the position of 
taking the thing seriously; he is bubbling 
over with merriment as he puts down his 
whimsical observations, but the reader does 
not guess it. He writes with his tongue in 
his cheek. “Is That the Way You Say It?” 
was the title of a whimsical essay in which 
he vented his grief at troubles he had with 
pronunciation. “Some of these days I’m 
going to catch a thesaurus in my bare hands 
and tame it,” he started out. “It would be 
better, perhaps, to make the capture during 
the winter months, when the thesaurus is 
in a lethargic stupor and must be warmed 
by the kitchen stove before it shows signs 
of life. But regardless of the added danger, 
I had determined to catch one with at least 
five rattles and a button, and make a pet 
of it. If I should fail to ensnare a thesau- 
rus, I’m going to con the lexicon, and I 
serve notice now that I won’t be satisfied 
with any second-hand lexicon with some 
of the words missing, such as they slipped 
over on the bright youth in the poem.” And 
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so the essay goes rambling on its chuckling 
way, always in a mock-serio vein, with a 
note of lament and wrath and grievance 
inl it. 

In a similar vein was one lamenting the 
fact that the writer never had been shaved 
by a lady barber, in the course of which he 
said, ““My teachers never said to me when | 
was a boy growing up, ‘Now George, when 
you get to be a young man and have a beard, 
you ought to step down into a nice, quiet 
little lady barbershop some day and see what 
it’s like. It is necessary to your full edu- 
cation, just like knowing geometry, even 
though you never intend to play a triangle. 
Your education is not complete until you 
know about Ibsen and Plutarch and Whistler 
and the lady barbers’.” Nor did his father 
broach this important subject to him and 
the rest of the boys— everywhere was a 
conspiracy of silence, until now, he had 
reached middle age, and it was too late, for 
he had reached that fine sense of decorum 
where he could not enter the presence of 
ladies in an unshaved state, and of course 
if you went and got shaved in order to enter 
a lady’s barbershop, there was no use of en- 
tering. 

We think if our readers have caught fully 
the spirit of these quotations, and feel 
vividly their quality of exaggeration and 
mock solemnity, and then can find a slant 
on some familiar topic which by its very 
newness will cause a chuckle, and will 
“dribble” (for we can think of no better 
word to describe the process of keeping the 
subject rambling along, than by this term 
from soccer football and from the basket- 
ball floor) the theme along through para- 
graph after paragraph, up to two or three 
thousand words (though it may be as short 
as one thousand words, if the theme does 
not permit of greater length )—we feel sure 
that no writer with a sense of humor, and 
a feeling for words, can fail to turn out in- 
teresting and salable essays of the whim- 
sical kind. 

Always remember that the essay is a form 
of moods; there are no hard and fast rules 
so far as rules are concerned, it is the freest 
of all prose forms; there are no rules at all 
to learn beyond the principles mentioned. 


(Continued on page 46) 
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A Code of Ethics for Trade 
Journalists 


By HAROLD J. ASHE 


“Yes, I guess you can have a photo of our 
exhibit,” grudgingly promised, one of the 
largest and most progressive electrical sup- 
ply dealers in my territory, “but I must in- 
sist that it appear in Electrical Record.” 


Of course, I promised. That was the 
magazine I had in mind when I called the 
dealer on the phone. Going to his place of 
business for the photo I immediately sensed 
a veiled hostility. Suspecting that it was 
not an impersonal grouch, but aimed more 
or less directly at me, I engaged the dealer 
in conversation, on his business methods 
and trade journals. 


“Do you derive much benefit from the 
trade journals?” I asked him. 

“Well, Electrical World is all right. They 
go in more for mechanical helps.” 

“But merchandising plans, form letters, 
collection methods, don’t you get inspira- 
tion and practical helps from such articles ?” 
I parried. A snort was his answer. 


And here, in short, was the trouble. Re- 
peatedly he has had trade journalists call 
upon him, talk with him a few moments, 
on almost any subject—even the weather, 
and then take their leave. Months later, 
this dealer picks up a trade journal, glances 
through it, and finds a two or three-page 
article staring him in the face, with a cap- 
tion telling the world how he sold ’steen 
dozen washing machines. 


The author, whose name does not cor- 
respond with any of those writers, had 
called upon the dealer, quotes the merchant 
at length. Paragraph after paragraph the 
dealer reads statements entirely foreign to 
his belief, business experience or practice, 
and in some instances, if applied to his busi- 
ness, as they are alleged to have been, would 


throw the dealer into the hands of the re- 
ceiver. 

One article was illustrated with an old 
stock print picked up at the photographers 
and was the cause of a near-rupture of re- 
lations with a large vacuum cleaner manu- 
facturer. 
tising literature displayed in the store, indi- 


The photograph showed adver- 


cating that the dealer was selling one make 
of vacuum cleaner, when he was under an 
exclusive contract to be distributing another 
cleaner. 

On still other occasions writers have gone 
to photographers, obtained prints of stock 
photos and written within quotations with- 
out even taking the trouble to call upon 
the dealer. 


One of the most flagrant offenders, who 
I understand is on a salary basis, with a 
publisher of several trade journals, makes 
this territory twice a year, and in about ten 
minutes’ conversation material for 
thousands of words of quotations. Maybe 
it can be done, but I’ve failed to learn the 


trick. 


gets 


Shortly after the appearance of an article 
by this staff writer, the subscription so- 
licitor for this group of papers dropped in 
on the dealer. The merchant explained the 
situation, thinking that, perhaps this repre- 
sentative could stop the practice or at least 
bring it to the attention of the right officials. 
The solicitor emitted a horse-laugh and ad- 
mitted it was a mighty fine joke on the 
dealer. 


Is it any wonder that this man is soured 
on the trade journals? Knowing the genesis 
of the articles about himself, is it likely that 
he would accept the honestly written stories 
as gospel truth? 


























To my notion those journalists (?) who 
are committing these atrocities into the 
hands of unsuspecting editors, should be 
frowned upon, and honest trade-paper 
writers should feel justified to expose them. 
These writers are discrediting the trade 
papers, and are making difficult the work 
of legitimate correspondents. They are 
losing subscriptions for the magazines and 
checks for shirt-sleeve writers. 

Still another species of trade journalist 
to be swatted without any more compunc- 
tion than a horse-fly, is he who does news 
correspondence and in his search for new 
fields, offers a service to trade-papers, du- 
plicating the efforts of other correspondents 
already representing the paper in that ter- 
ritory. 

To the trade-journalist chiefly concerned 
with writing articles it would seem that no 
writer is entitled to exclusive territory. This 
is true so far as articles are concerned. 
News, however, is a different matter. Two 
or three correspondents covering a given 
industry for the same paper, will, in the 
course of a month, duplicate but seldom 
supplement the work of any one cor- 
respondent. Therefore, it is a waste of 
effort, and such cut-throat practice only 
serves to make the work unprofitable for all 
concerned, in view of the fact that cor- 
respondence rates range from $3.00 per 
thousand to a high rate of one cent a word 
for material actually published. It is no 
more practical that the average trade paper, 
be it daily, weekly or monthly, be served by 
more than one correspondent in a territory, 
than that the metropolitan newspapers 
maintain several correspondents in each 
suburban community. Moreover, the bigger, 
more progressive trade papers recognize 
that, even from their standpoint, such a 
practice is to be discouraged. In most in- 
stances they protect their correspondents, 
even though they ocsasionally lose out on 
a news story. 

One paper for which I am correspond- 
ing, a daily, is now receiving better service, 
timelier stories, etc., in my territory which 
embraces eleven large western counties, with 
a total population of 4,000,000 inhabitants, 
and a metropolis of a million, than when it 
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was depending on a _ half-score writers. 
Why? Because it is now worth-while for 
me to get out and dig for news, knowing 
full well that it will be used, and not super- 
seded by another correspondent’s material. 
Heretofore, much of my material was the 
first in the office, but because of this very 
fact, was at the bottom of the pile, and the 
slower correspondent scored a “scoop.” 

One correspondent migrated to my city 
from the Middle West. He had been a cor- 
respondent in his home city for one of the 
papers that I was writing for. Upon his 
arrival here he immediately started cor- 
responding for this paper, and they accepted 
his material, much of which was a duplica- 
tion of my efforts. He had no intention of 
staying here, and the editor was aware of 
this, yet he encouraged the practice. Be- 
cause of this correspondent’s activities my 
checks were cut in half, though my output 
was increased. This correspondent made 
no effort to cover small news, the life of 
this paper, but contented himself with the 
big stuff. I took the skim milk. 

From such experiences as the above men- 
tioned it has occurred to me that what trade- 
paper writers need above all else, is a code 
of ethics to which we can subscribe. And 
with this thought in mind, I offer the fol- 
lowing : 

Report all interviews as correctly as it 
is possible. 

Do not elaborate a quotation unduly. 
Never exaggerate results accomplished by 
merchant or his plans. 

Use only stock prints that are known to 
be recent, unless the text calls for old prints. 

Respect news correspondents’ rights to 
exclusive paper unless editors indicate they 
are not getting a full report. 

Co-operate whenever possible with other 
trade-journalists in raising the standards of 
trade-journalism, and disseminate informa- 
tion on the profession and the work done 
by business papers. 

Be courteous to all people interviewed, 
realizing that discourtesy may work a hard- 
ship on the next writer. 

Keep trade-journalists informed as to 
market experiences through the medium of 
author’s magazines. 
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Plays Every Writer Should Read 





By STANLEY BRUGIN 


PART I] 


In the first part of this article the writer 
sought to outline the primitive character of 
the drama’s beginnings, its universal sig- 
nificance, the extensive demand for dra- 
matic material by the commercial theatres, 
legitimate and cinema. He further indi- 
cated the countless number of volumes set- 
ting forth the multifarious aspects of dra- 
matic composition, directing, staging, pro- 
ducing, lighting, costuming, etc. 

In the present article it will be our task 
to point out some of the most significant 
works dealing with the drama as a whole. 
We shall briefly discuss the leading contri- 
butions by various writers in different 
tongues to the departments of drama de- 
velopment, criticism, theories of dramatic 
art, philosophy of the drama, its social im- 
port, and forecasts of the theatre’s future 
in general, and the drama’s prospects in 
particular. We shall dedicate considerable 
attention to the typical anthologies which 
are comprised of plays by internationally 
noted dramatists: Greek, Roman, Spanish, 
French, Italian, German, Danish, Norweg- 
ian, Russian, English and American. There- 
upon we shall cite the most striking works 
by the leading world playwrights, and en- 
deavor to lay our finger on the dramatic 
achievements which bid fair to cling to the 
hem of immortality’s raiment. 

Manifestly it is out of the realm of pos- 
sibility in a brief survey to attempt an ex- 
haustive study of any single aspect of so 
huge a subject. We are compelled to de- 
limit the borders of our treatment and con- 
fine ourselves to suggestive indication rather 
than expansive discussion. 

The writer interested in dramatic com- 
position will, of course, desire to familiar- 
ize himself with the history of this realm of 
letters. He will strive to learn all he can 
of the past and the background of that 





literary form. For this purpose few con- 
tributions transcend in merit the labor of 
Prof. Brander Matthews, of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

His “The Development of the Drama” 
has secured for itself a firm position as an 
authentic and authoritative survey of the 
drama’s origin, evolution, and form. He 
has skillfully succeeded in brushing aside 
almost everything except that which is of 
paramount significance. He dwells solely 
on the salient aspects, ignores the non-vital 
and stresses chiefly the commanding bene- 
factors of dramatic writing. 

After becoming acquainted with the es- 
sential elements in the drama’s beginnings, 
transformations and its state today, it is 
highly desirable to gather information on 
the broader aspects of the modern play 
form, standards, and objectives. 

The peer of the vast number of essays in 
this sphere of the drama is unchallengeably 
the fluent, analytical, keen-witted, and per- 
spicacious effort of that master critic, James 
Gibbons Huneker. This celebrated Ameri- 
can journalist and author is the father of 
the sophisticated, canny literary analysis so 
popular in our own day. His imitators are 
legion: H. L. Mencken, George Jean 
Nathan, Robert Benchley, Kenneth Mac- 
Gowan, Alexander Woolcott, and a host of 
lesser lights were all influenced by him. 
Marked traces of Hunekerism pervade the 
larger portion of their productions, style, 
thought, manner and attitude. 

Those who are not content with perusing 
the pages of the derivatives and are inter- 
ested in the originator and the indigenous 
sources will discover a veritable treasure- 
trove of delight, stimulation and sapience in 
the exquisitely wrought paragraphs of 
Huneker’s “Iconoclasts.” The essays con- 
tained therein are suffused with a penetrat- 
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ing outlook and a glowing humanism. The 
connoiseur of sparkle, erudition, keenness 
of wit and charm of manner can do no bet- 
ter than luxuriate in Huneker’s pages. 

Next to the aforementioned we place the 
producer of the purest, most evenly flowing 
and limpid English of our day, Ludwig 
Lewisohn. Combined with his complete 
mastery of dignity and clarity of expression, 
Mr. Lewisohn possesses a rich store of 
scholarship and a thorough familiarity with 
the European scene. In addition thereto, 
his “The Modern Drama—An Attempt At 
Interpretation” is characterized by a whole- 
some aesthetic evaluation and a rigid ap- 
plication of the loftiest principles of dra- 
matic criticism. Those who were delighted 
by Mr. Lewisohn’s “Upstream” and “Is- 
rael” are full well aware of the high stand- 
ards to which all of that thinker’s essays 
are directed. 

The student with an interest in the aims 
and trend of today’s theatre will find an 
extensive field before him for plowing. The 
choicest harvest may be gleaned from the 
pages of noted authorities whose capacities 
and qualifications entitle them to the pro- 
foundest respect. Ernest Boyd’s study 
“Contemporary Drama of Ireland” lays 
claim, with utmost justice, to unusual dis- 
tinction. Kenneth MacGowan, next to 
George Jean Nathan and Alexander Wool- 
cott one of the best known of the younger 
school of drama reviewers, has produced 
a work of the highest merit in his prog- 
nostication concerning ‘The Theatre of To- 
morrow.” 

An equally commendable study executed 
with fine discrimination and permeated with 
a tolerant yet profoundly discerning point 
of view is Hiram K. Moderwell’s “The 
Theatre of Today.” Though obviously not 
intended as such, it forms an admirable 
supplement to Mr. MacGowan’s “The The- 
atre of Tomorrow.” 

As to the theatre of tomorrow, few will 
challenge the declaration that the future 
does not belong entirely to the purely com- 
mercial playhouse. The amateur, neighbor- 
hood and little theatres throughout the 
length and breadth of our land are today 
in a healthy and prosperous state. All are 
considerable distances from their juvenile 











years, and are far advanced in the stages 
of adolescence and even maturity. These 
non-professional theatres are pregnant with 
promise for the sincere, well-equipped and 
earnest-minded writer. 

Whereas the commercial producer of 
plays and the professional theatre generally 
pay little heed to the tyro, the amateur and 
neighborhood playhouses and players are 
practically wholly dependent on the begin- 
ner. From them he will receive genuine 
consideration and respectful attention. Real 
opportunities and genuine advantages are 
thus presented. The timid and humble 
writer who launches his first vessel in the 
sea of the drama will meet with whole- 
hearted encouragement, advice and aid from 
non-commercial theatres. If he succeeds 
with them it will be relatively easy to draw 
the notice of the professional producer and 
gain a strong foothold in the commercial 
playhouse. 

The history of many of the successful 
dramatists of our own day prove the above 
statements. The leader of all present day 
American playwrights, Eugene G. O’Neill, 
received his start in just this wise, as did 
the majority of today’s dramatic leaders. 
Consequently, it is imperative that the 
young writer become well versed in the de- 
mands and problems of the little theatre. 
He will discover invaluable assistance and 
dependable information in G. D. Mackay’s 
“The Little Theatre in the United States” 
and “Little Theatre Classics,” edited by 
Samuel Eliot, Jr. 

Many writers will desire acquaintance 
with collections of plays containing ac- 
knowledged masterpieces of the art and pos- 
sessing universal appeal. In that category 
we list Brander Matthews’ “The Chief 
European Dramatists,” consisting of a score 
of plays produced in various lands over a 
period ranging from the fifth to the twen- 
tieth century. 

Among the authentic anthologies of con- 
temporary plays precedence must be yielded 
to “Representative Plays by American Dra- 
matists” and “Representative British Dra- 
ma,” excellently edited by Montrose J. 
Moses. Exceptionally judicious selections 
are embraced in the volumes of those inde- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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Ordinaryism 





by J]. EVERET COURTNEY 


The number of writers who are selling 
their efforts regularly and yet whose names 
remain in comparative obscurity, is legion. 
Not that glory is essential to success in this 
field, but it is a fact that a great many 
writers work on a schedule that just about 
takes up all their available minutes. The 
consequence is that they fall into a rut of 
what might be termed “ordinaryism.” They 
just manage to fulfill their contracts, per- 
haps for several trade papers, and have so 
little extra time left that they never quite 
get around to seriously attempt something 
bigger. 

The natural result is that they gradually 
give us hoping to get out of their pres- 
ent class and to command better rates that 
would partially free them for more effort 
on higher-class material. They have run 
themselves up against a wall which cuts 
them off from possible fame as effectively 
as a mile-high barrier of unbroken stone. 
And the longer they cling to that rigid 
schedule, the higher that wall grows. 

“But what else is one to do under those 
circumstances?” asks the restricted writer. 

It does look a bit hopeless at first glance. 
But there is a way out, though it takes some 
courage and ingenuity. Courage, because 
it may be necessary to forego one or more 
of one’s regular-income markets during the 
process of finding one’s self; and ingenuity, 
because enough of the regular income must 
be maintained to keep going while also cre- 
ating better stuff for other markets. Artists 
have the same problem, though not infre- 
quently in their case the commercial field 
provides sufficient income and fame to satis- 
fy them completely. 

All this is not to say that every selling 
writer is sure to achieve greater rewards 
and fame by reaching out toward bigger 
things. Rather it is to say, emphatically, 
that these rewards, however, can not come 


to the writer who will not find time to try 
Months 
struggler still 


for them. That much is certain. 
and years pass and the 
struggles on, grinding out his quota of 
“safe” stuff; obliged to keep busy every 
available hour in order to maintain the in- 
A few, of 


course, manage to build this income to 


come he has found necessary. 


where it permits of a substantial saving. 
This is one of the rays of hope and paths 
to bigger things, for when one has some- 
thing laid by, he can stop awhile on the 
grind and try for his ideals. 


This method, however, has the disadvan- 
tage of disrupting one’s steady market dur- 
ing the interim, and it may be that he will 
lave some trouble in getting back into de- 
pendable—though exacting—markets. The 
better plan, therefore, is that of dropping 
but a part of one’s regular schedule, and 
then religiously devoting that released time 
to the creating of something calculated to 
improve one’s style, income and name. 
Bear in mind that the securing of a cent a 
word in place of a half cent, or of two cents 
in place of one cent, means a 100 per cent 
increase in your “salary” for that portion 
of your labors, and releases a full half of 
your valuable time for further progress! 
And this is not the limit by any means. 


Of course, every writer knows these 
things; but too many take them for granted 
and go on plodding just the same. Perhaps 
they have a hazy notion that they will 
“some day” reach out and win their share 
of that easier money and probably a bit of 
Yet somehow they never seem to 
Such is the 


fame. 
quite get around to that point. 
rut of ordinaryism; one might almost say 
the curse of ordinaryism. It marks the real 
difference between the genius and the or- 
dinary writer. 

somewhere in a 


[ remember seeing 
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writers’ publication not long ago, a state- 
ment by a writer that he was still selling ar- 
ticles to the publication that had accepted 
his first purchased manuscript years earlier, 
and that that publication was still paying 
him the same rate, a small one. This in 
spite of the fact that he had achieved a 
measure of success—to the extent of serving 
some forty publications. He expressed 
some doubt about the advantage of still 
sending material to that publication, or of 
his ability as a “salesman” to obtain a better 
rate from it. 

Judging by the character of his work, 
which I have seen and found good, I should 
say that he was justified in doubting his 
sales ability. He is not a young man ex- 
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actly and one cannot help but think that 
under the circumstances he might well un- 
dertake to diplomatically “sell” that low- 
rate buyer on a fairer rate or else concen- 
trate upon his better-paying markets. 

One more word about the business of 
reaching out for bigger things. Success 
does not always attend this effort, any more 
than it always does efforts in other fields. 
But it must be attempted first; and the same 
persistence that marked your early efforts 
in winning the first check for the other ar- 
ticles is necessary here. The important 
thing is to leave a part of your schedule 
free for continued effort along this line. 
Only by that method is one safe from the 
rut of ordinaryism. 


Beware of Familiarity! 


By MARIA MORAVSKY 


Author of ‘The Bird of Fire’’ and other books, contributor to The Atlantic Monthly, Harper's, The Bookma» 
Everybody's, The Outlook, Vanity Fair, The Nation, Life, The Independent, Arts and Decorations, etc. 


People often ask me how it was possible 
for a foreigner who came to this country 
but a few years ago, without knowing the 
language, to “land” in over sixty maga- 
zines, to become a regular feature at one 
of the “big four” broadcasting stations 
(W. G. B. S.), to have stories listed by 
Edward J. O’Brien among the best stories 
of the year, and to have her first English 
novel published by one of the oldest pub- 
lishing houses in America, which seldom 
gambles in newcomers. It occured to me 
that my story can be of interest not only to 
my personal friends but also to my Amer- 
ican fellow-writers; it may help them in 
their work. 


My greatest handicap,—being a foreigner, 


—was at the same time my asset. English 
language was new to me. Every combina- 
tion of words was as fresh to me as an 
early spring morning. I had to test every 
turn of speech, to see every picture it 
evoked, to feel every sensation it aroused. 
Nothing was stale, because nothing was 
familiar. 

Now, most native writers take not only 


words, but whole sentences in their lan- 
guage for granted. Familiarity breeds not 
only contempt but indifference as well. In 
a case when a foreigner has to construct a 
phrase painstakingly, a native writer grabs 
at the first familiar sentence and embodies 
it, head and tail, in his writing. It is be- 
cause he is teo familiar with his language. 

You have often read about the danger of 
mixing your metaphors. For instance: 
“Crowds surged forward, storming the 
building like a hurricane.” This is from a 
newspaper story. 

To an indifferent reader who knows his 
English since childhood, the falsity of this 
sentence is not obvious. He reads whole- 
sale so to speak, he does not dissect every 
sentence. But for a foreigner who pays at- 
tention to every turn of speech, the jarring 
note is too obvious to be overlooked. Noth- 
ing “surging” can be compared to a hurri- 
cane. The picture evoked is wrong. 

That attitude of awareness, natural in a 
foreigner who is just learning the language, 
may be artfully cultivated in a native writer. 
Pretend to yourself that you read every 
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sentence for the first time. Try to be a 
stranger to your language. Beware of fami- 
liarity. 

Cultivate what the painters call “the in- 
nocent eye.” In order to be original in 
their work, painters have to see things dif- 
ferently. They must forget how the given 
subject was painted by their predecessors. 
They must become strangers to the subject, 
then they can attain the freshness of treat- 
ment. 

The trouble with most writers is that they 
become wedded to their art instead of be- 
ing its eternal lovers. 

The same is true of the contents of your 
writing, your human material. Here, too, 
familiarity produces dulness. When I came 
to the States, nothing was familiar. Hav- 
ing my shoes shined while sitting on one 
of those throne-like shoe stands thrilled me. 
Grand Central Station thrilled me. My first 
ordering of bacon and eggs in a New York 
automat thrilled me as well as my first trip 
in an airplane in California. Everything 
seemed as new as on the first day of crea- 
tion. 

This attitude can be artfully cultivated. 
Regard your surroundings as if you saw 
them for the first time in your life. You 
will be surprised at the results. You will 
be able to write about everything under the 
sun with freshness and originality. 

My first English article, “Greenhorn In 
America,” written in pencil, with the help 
of several thick dictionaries, was published 
in The Atlantic Monthly, | remember men- 
tioning in it such commonplace subjects as 
the automat restaurant and the subway. 
Yet the editors did not bluepencil those de- 
scriptions of things familiar and stale to 
most of the readers. I think it was be- 
cause my impression of them was vivid. 

My first short story “The Friendship of 
Men,” was published in Harper’s Magazine. 
Edward J. O’Brien mentioned it with three 
asterisks as one of the best short stories of 
that year (1919). It received a favorable 
review in such a reputable newspaper as 
The New York Evening Post. Yet it was 
only a “triangle” story, with an often en- 
countered situation of two friends who love 
the same woman. But it was written on 
the background of Japan, which I had seen 


for the first time shortly before I wrote the 
story. 1 was writing about new surround- 
ings, in a new language. To this I attri- 
bute the success of the story. 

The same thing seems to me true about 
my broadcasting. It was so infinitely more 
unusual than lecturing. | was thrilled stand- 
ing before the “mike.” That freshness of 
situation made my talks animated. 

When writing my novel, “The Bird 
of Fire,” I chose for my heroine an 
American girl. The story was laid in 
Russia, so I was afraid that the setting 
might be too familiar to me: it would be, 
perhaps, if described as seen by a Russian. 
But as seen through the eyes of an Amer- 
ican girl, it was bound to be fresh and 
imagined myself being that 
American girl. I looked at my Russia with 
the eyes of a stranger. My publisher and 
his literary advisers tell me that the story 
is remarkable, and they have made it their 
first spring book which is quite a distine- 
tion. It shows that they consider “The 
Bird of Fire” a good bet. I ascribe the 
originality of the book to the freshness 
of the viewpoint. I tried in it to be a 
stranger to my own country, just as I was 
America when I first came 


original. | 


a stranger in 
here. 


Every one can cultivate that foreigner’s 
attitude toward his surroundings and his 
material. Washington Square in New York, 


where I live, is now familiar to me. Yet 
when I look out of my windows, on a foggy 
morning, when the outlines of the buildings 
and trees are blurred, it seems to me that I 
see the place for the first time in my life. 
It changes also during rain, or snowfall. It 
is everlastingly new. 

Perhaps I was born with this attitude of 
everlasting wonder toward things. My 
critics in Russia, who favorably received 
the several books I have written, called the 
author a “wise child.” Perhaps I looked 
like a child then—I began publishing when 
very young, first in Polish, then in Russian. 
But I hope those critics referred to my soul, 
not only to my appearance. I hope to retain 
the soul of a child, because I believe that, 
paraphrasing the scriptures, only when we 
become as children, can we enter the King- 
dom of Literature. 
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The Three Processes of Story Making 


By JAMES KNAPP REEVE 


Many different methods of composition 
are practised by successful writers of short 
stories. Some will start with but a mere 
fragment of plot, of incident, or of char- 
acter, and from that begin immediately 
to build the unified and complete tale. 
Others will take fragmentary ideas as a 
basis from which to construct a skeleton 
which will be dressed with infinite care, with 
memoranda for character drawing, for cer- 
tain incidents, and elaborate detailed notes 
for development of plot, and will not 
attempt to write the story in unified and co- 
herent form until that preliminary work has 
been thoroughly studied and perfected. 

Probably each one must work in the man- 
ner that most appeals to him, but, without 
doubt, the best result is attained by the 
writer who will properly and with studied 
care prepare himself for the complete task, 
before endeavoring to give verbal expres- 
sion to the whole. The molding and elab- 
orating of the basic idea is the one that 
should command the major effort. That 
done, the verbal clothing of this framework 
is comparatively an easy task for any one 
who has a measure of literary skill. 

The three processes in story making are: 
(1) conceiving, (2) developing, and (3) 
the writing. And we may say that the above 
fairly expresses the importance of the order 
in which they should be taken up. 

It must be remembered that a short story, 
equally with a novel, must embody plot and 
dramatic probiem. Of course, these are of 
necessity much more slight and more direct 
than the plot and drama of the novel, and 
consequently must be developed in a more 
swift and summary manner. But the essen- 
tials of the short story and of the novel are 
the same, and the writer who neglects 
properly to study and to utilize these basic 
factors because his work is to be “only a 
short story,” probably will not meet with 
great success. 

There is also another point to consider in 
this preliminary conception of plot: it is 


that the reader should approach this con- 
ception with a critical mind, study it as he 
would a theme offered for his approval or 
rejection. Just because it is his own, he 
must not consider it good and perfect until 
he has given it the acid test. Possibly in 
the making up and dressing of the skeleton 
he will find flaws, weaknesses, that will 
convince him that the thing is not so good 
as it first appeared, and thus spur him to 
greater effort at the outset and so save him 
much useless labor later in pulling down 
and rebuilding. Much of the feeble and 
worthless work in fiction that constantly is 
offered to publishers has its genesis in the 
fact that the writer does not approach his 
work in a sufficiently critical spirit. It is 
hardly too much to say that a defect in 
conception can not be overcome by execy- 
tion; but that a defect in execution may 
be made to seem of comparatively slight 
importance, if the conception in itself is 
wholly worth while. 

It is not a new statement, but it is a true 
one, that more stories fail of acceptance be- 
cause of what is put in rather than because 
of what is left out. The majority of manu- 
scripts of new writers are overloaded with 
material not essential to the development of 
the story, and often the reason for this is 
that the foundation has been slight, and 
an effort later to cover this fault has been 
unsuccessful, a mass of useless material 
obscuring the real story element. But it is 
true also that many are faulty because of 
insufficient development, lack of clarity, de- 
tail, this likewise, resulting from imperfect 
ground work. I shall note some of the rea- 
sons for manuscripts proving unacceptable, 
making up the article largely from letters 
to my correspondents. In the course of the 
article, also, I shall answer some questions 
that I find in various letters, questions that 
probably puzzle many of the readers of 
WrRiTErR’s DIGEst. 
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Here is a good query to start with: 
“Please tell me how long a short story 
should be.” 

A short story may be from one thousand 
to ten thousand words, or even longer. Not 
many years ago five thousand words was 
pretty nearly the outside limit. Now we 
have perhaps twenty publications that take 
single number stories—some call them long 
short stories, some call them novelettes 
that may run up to fifteen thousand words 
or more. The only real answer to the ques- 
tion is—let your story be just as long as 
your material warrants, and no longer. 








Next: A correspondent sends a note with 
her taanuscript to say that most of the story 
is true, “including the insane woman and 
the idiotic child, whom I have seen.” It is 
only a repetition of what I have said many 
times in these pages, to tell this corre- 
spondent that editors, in buying fiction, do 
not want true stories; they want stories 
that are products of the imagination. And 
a writer who tries to make a fiction story 
from a true incident known to him per- 
sonally, will usually make the mistake of 
giving merely a reporter’s tale—a narrative 
of fact with very little of that imagery 
which is so necessary in the composition of 
acceptable work. 

Another correspondent thinks that some- 
thing is wrong with the finish of his story 
and asks for particular comment upon that. 
The trouble is that the finish is not in the 
proper key. It is supersentimental. Not 
satisfied to let the situation between his 
characters work out in a natural way, the 
author has to impose upon the reader the 
final paragraph in which he undertakes to 
work upon the emotions. That is attempt- 
ing to add a factitious ending. And super- 
sentimentality is to be avoided as a plague. 

Recently I read in manuscript a short 
story that was rather clever, both in concep- 
tion and in execution, but in the middle of 
it the writer left the straight road of his 
narrative to interpolate a dream some three 
pages in length. The dream in itself had 
original elements (as most dreams have) 
and a certain connection with the story. But 
after reading the whole thing through I cut 
out the dream and read the manuscript again 
with no reference to or thought of that, and 












found that the story was absolutely com- 
plete without that addition. 

Now when a writer learns that anything 
introduced into a story, as in the instances 
named in the two paragraphs before, that 
does not give it an additional value as a 
story, is not an aid but a distinct detriment, 
he will have accomplished one step toward 
winning editorial approval. 

x * * x * 

Many writers are somewhat at sea re- 
garding what editors want, when they state 
that they are in need of humorous stories. 
The really humorous story is something of 
a rarity. All editors receive a great many 
“funny” stories, and many in which the 
humor is of the slap-stick-comedian variety. 
That sort of humor is acceptable to many 
publications if done up in very small par- 
cels; that is, as paragraphs, bits of dia- 
logue (especially dialogue that lends itself 
to illustration), funny quips and sayings, 
etc. These not only find place in the publi- 
cations avowedly devoted to humor, but as 
fillers in a considerable range of publica- 
tions. 

But as a rule, when an editor says he 
wants a humorous story, he means a story 
of plot, action, incident, and character- 
ization, in which humor is used mainly as 
addenda to brighten and spice the whole. 
When employed in this way it must be to 
help out the portraiture of the charac- 
ters. Sometimes it may be used in the de- 
velopment of incident. The trouble in han- 
dling humor in story work is that the ma- 
jority of writers are inclined to overdo the 
matter. In a humorous story the purpose 
is not to produce the broad guffaw, the 
blatant laugh, but gently to move the founts 
of humor possessed by every intelligent 
reader. 

K * * * * 

A common fault is to open stories with 
material that is not only of no interest, but 
that repels the reader. In former articles I 
touched on this in connection with the ten- 
dency that some writers have to begin a 
story with a narrative of the deaths of the 
forebears of the leading character. Very 
rarely is such detail necessary. If it is im- 
perative that you show the reader that 


(Continued on page 50) 




























































Convincing Characters 


By ALFRED RUSSELL 


William Blake once uttered this dictum: 
“The great and golden rule of art, as of life, 
is this: that the more distinct, sharp, and 
wiry the boundary line the more perfect the 
work of art; and the less keen and sharp, 
the greater is the evidence of weak imita- 
tion .. . and bungling.” 

There we strike at the source of more 
failures among fiction aspirants than any 
other cause—granted, of course, that the 
aspirant can write even passably well. What 
Blake was attacking in art was shadowy- 
ness, blurred effects, lack of definition and 
vividness. To him it all went back to un- 
clear thinking and feeling, and lack of tech- 
nical perfection, covered up by much mean- 
ingless painting and color. 

Fiction writing is an art, and the sin 
against which Blake inveighed is as com- 
mon, and as unpardonable, in literary art as 
in painting. In writing, however, it is traced 
back, not so much to an inability to write, 
as to failure to think logically and clearly ; 
sharply and wirily, to use Blake’s phrase. 

In its worst form it is seen in the uncon- 
trolled use of adjectives that mean an utter 
absence of keenness and sharpness. We 
have reference especially to the tendency 
on the part of the new writer to say that 
his heroine is “beautiful,” or “lovely,” or 
“charming,” or that a hero is “handsome,” 
or that an experience is “wonderful,” or that 
a play is “delightful,” or “fine,” or that a 
day is “glorious” or “marvelous,” and so 
on, through an entire list of words that 
mean nothing—absolutely nothing—to the 
reader in the way of a concrete picture of 
what the author really saw. 

A sport’s writer who covers the baseball 
game for his newspaper does not say that 
the home team played a lovely game and 
rolled up a glorious score against the visit- 
ors. He knows that his readers want con- 
crete facts, and says that the final score was 
nine to nothing; that Blank, the home 


pitcher, kept the opposing team to two hits, 


against fourteen hits for the home boys, 


all of them coming in three big innings, the 
second, fifth and eighth, when two, four 


and three scores respectively were made. 
And so on through the game. And at the 
end of the write-up the reader has a clear 
picture of the entire game. Lest the reader 
say that this is reporting a scientific pro- 
ceeding, for an audience steeped in the sci- 
ence of the game, let us point out how a 
writer covering an art exhibit goes about 
getting up his article. He does not say 
that Jones’s landscape is beautiful, and that 
Smith’s still-life study is wonderful, and 
that Green’s portraits are glorious, and all 
that. What be does is describe Jones’s land- 
scape, and point out the features of the 
picture—he describes the composition of the 
picture, its wide-sweeping lines, the coiors 
that the artist uses on his pallette, and tells 
about the artist’s brush technique—and so 
the reporter goes on until a description is 
built up to give the readers of his paper a 
complete and accurate description of what 
the picture is like—on the assumption that 
the people for whom he is writing are 
familiar with art. 

In both these cases, the baseball and the 
art story, there are no blurred, hazy lines, 
such as Blake dislikes—instead, every line 
is sharp and clear and vivid. 

Now how does this apply to fiction writ- 
ers? Instead of describing a baseball game 
or a picture, the fiction writer is describing 
a “slice of life’—he is describing it for 
people who know a great deal about life ; his 
audience knows as much about life as the 
sporting-page readers know about baseball. 
(And it is an interesting fact, which we may 
mention here, that the man, conceded by 
critics to be our most representative fiction 
writer, started as a baseball writer—we re- 
fer to Ring Lardner.) 

Not only does the reader know life, but 
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he knows people as well, their emotions, 
their prejudices, and their hypocrisies. He 
does not understand their complicated psy- 
chology at times, yet he is quick to discern 
whether a fiction writer’s account be true— 
and whether the writer has tried to cover 
up ignorance of these same things by blur- 
ring descriptive or other passages with 
vague generalities. 

A story was given us not long since to 
criticise—by a writer who had been for 
some months combating a flow of rejection 
slips. The story was of the lumber camps, 
and the hero, a new foreman, was “tall, and 
had an impressive manner that told the 
seasoned workmen in the camp that he was 
a master of men. He looked steadily at you 
when he talked, and his fine, strong char- 
acter was reflected in the long, energetic 
stride which he walked.” 

And that was all the picture the reader 
got of the man, and this blurred by the gen- 
eral terms used in describing him. No 
reader who understood and knew forceful 
men would believe for a moment that this 
was a man of dynamic will and power, a 
leader of men; if he had been he would 
have made a deeper impression upon the 
author. 


ln contrast to this, note the painting 
of a character by Agnes Mary Brownell— 
the story starts with the description: “The 
beginning of Doc’s practice extends back 
some thirty years into the latter 80’s. Doc 
arrived in Belleview in silk plug and swal- 
low-tail; spent money lavishly—tavishly, 
that is, for that day—on livery hire and the 
like; and soon had, it was reported, every 
girl in the county engaged to him. From 
which it may be inferred that he had a way 
with him. But the money he had borrowed. 


“He used to whip furiously out of town, 
on the way to some hypothetical patient; 
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and these tactics, and others as spectacular 
(including the clownish plug and swallow- 
tail) were shortly attended by success in 
certain impressionable quarters. The livery 
team, belabored out of town, came drip- 
pingly to stand at some actual farm-house, 
while Doc’s flapping tails and imposing brim 
disappeared inside. Doc was a stodgy, 
heavily built individual, with enormous 
shoulders, upon which sat a brilliant auburn 
head, the effect of which, when the silk plug 
was doffed, was as if a head-light bore into 
view. He had small, deep-set boring eyes, 
curiously darker by contrast with their red 
brush brows, and features as yet unset. He 
was just out of medical school, and looked, 
in spite of his heavy figure, like a masquer- 
ading boy.” 

No indistinct, blurred lines here—every 
feature of this lovable mountebank sharp 
and vivid. And the principle holds true, 
we might add, of landscapes and even dra- 
matic scenes. John Russell has a tropical 
story in which appears: “Under a rose 
brushed dawn they came into a bay that 
opened before their prow as with jeweled 
arms of welcome. The land lay lapped in 
bright garments like a sleeper half awak- 
ened, all flushed and smiling, sensuous, in- 
timate, thrilling with life, breathing warm 
scents—” 

Nothing here about a “wonderful’”’ dawn 
or a “glorious” bay or a “marvelous” land 
lying back of it—only specific, definite 
finely chiseled words and phrases. 

Lack of room makes it impossible for u 
to give extended examples in other phases 
of fiction writing. That, though, is not the 
purpose of this article. Rather it is an ap- 
peal to the new writer to adopt Blake’s dic- 
tum as part of his writing philosophy, along 
with its correlary, that, as set forth by 
Blake, all outlines should be clear-cut, vivid, 
sharp. 
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“Quick, Watson! the Needle!” 


By LAURENCE D’ORSAY 


The detective story is undoubtedly the 
newest of all the leading types of story. 
Some people claim this distinction for the 
formula sex story or for its not too beau- 
teous sister, the “true” confessional story; 
but they are misled by the terrific growth 
of those mushrooms or toadstools — take 
your pick—within the past few years. Mr. 
Kipling has shown us the hoary antiquity 
(or hoary iniquity, if you prefer) of the 
sex story, and the “true” confessional story 
is certainly much older than Benvenuto 
Cellini. But I cannot recall at the moment 
any true modern 
formula detective story in the whole range 
of classical and medieval literature, and | 
doubt whether there is any. It is the little 
stranger among all the other stories—the 
baby of the family. The pseudo-scientific 
weird story, sometimes claimed as the latest 
thing, dates much farther back, although 
most of the ancient tellers of “whoppers”’ 
simply told them “as is,” without attempting 
to give any scientific verisimilitude to their 
bald and unconvincing narratives. If they 
wanted a magic carpet, they just took a 


approximation to the 


magic carpet; they didn’t bother to give it 


any machinery. 

But you need machinery in your detective 
story if it is to run true to formula and to 
stand anything like a decent chance of sale. 
You need certain materials and certain 
mechanism, and you need, above all, a plan 
of the building you are going to erect before 
you start to erect it. In other words, you 
need a plot; you’need to know what you 
are going to write about before you begin to 
write. 

“Well, of course,” you say, with a pitying 
smile for the scribe who is emphasizing the 
obvious and elucidating the apparent. “You 
need a plot for every story. Nobody would 
dream of starting to write a story unless he 
knew what it was going to be about.” 


Is that so? I wish you could take a look 


at some of the ’scripts on the desks of any 
editor, literary agent, or critic in this broad 
land. You would find that some of the 
authors didn’t know what the story was 
about when they got to the middle, and that 
others didn’t know when they got to the end. 
And a good reason why! There was no 
story to know. They weren't writing a 
story: they were just writing. They didn’t 
bother about plot or action or climax or 
suspense or characterization or any litle 
things like that. Why should they? 

could make the English language turn hand- 
springs and somersaults and sit up on its 
hind legs and beg. That ought to be enough 
for any editor. 

The most hopeless writers are these folks 
who just take their pen in hand and write, 
galloping ahead without any theme or plot 
or clear idea of what they are writing about 
or where they mean to end up. They are 
like the man who should go to the boss of a 
lumber-yard and say, “Gimme some boards. 
[’m going to build a house.” 

“Got your specifications?” the yard-boss 
would ask. “What kind of boards do you 
want?” 

“T dunno.” 

“Well, what kind of a house are you fig- 
gerin’ on buildin’ ?” 

“I dunno. Jest gimme some _ boards. 
When I’ve put ’em together I'll know what 
kinda house I’ve got, won’t I?” 

Not being in the literary business, the boss 
of the yard would wonder whether his cus- 
tomer was the lone specimen of his kind or 
whether there were any more like him run- 
ning around loose. But those of us who 
deal with manuscripts could tell him that 
lots of people think they can write stories 
in just that way. They don’t even think 
they need boards. They feel sure they can 
get along nicely with a few nails and strips 
of tar paper. 

Writers of this type had better steer clear 
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of the detective story. Miracles happen. 
They may conceivably—just conceivably— 
sell the essays, sermons, anecdotes, sketches, 
or travelogues which they label as short 
stories if they offer them to some editors, 
but most assuredly they will not sell them to 
the editors of the detective-story magazines. 
You need plans and specifications for your 
detective story more urgently than you do 
for any other kind of house you may aim 
to build. 

Regular readers of this magazine know 
that I shudder at the cast-iron plot as a cer- 
tain personage is supposed to shudder at 
the sight of holy water. But there’s a world 
of difference between having a cast-iron plot 
and having no idea of what you are going to 
write about until you have it half written. 
To sit down at the typewriter and dash off 
a story, especially a detective story, as fast 
as you can, without any plot to start with 
and without any end in sight, is a frightful 
way to write. Yet one is continually picking 
up ‘scripts, often well-written and fairly en- 
tertaining, which betray most obviously 
that the writer knew just one thing about 
his story when he started—namely, that the 
corpse was weltering in its gore and Sheer- 
luck Soames was bending over it with his 
magnifying glass; or that Mrs. Van Rock- 
abilt, while dancing with Count Kowtoffski, 
suddenly put her hand up to her lovely 
throat and found the Borgia pearls missing. 
It is a marvel that the writer oftentimes 
does such a good job under his terrific hand- 
icap, but, of course, the job is a hopeless 
one. Any editor could see at a glance that 
the finished job isn’t a house, but a ram- 
shackle ruin which began to tumble down 
before the roof was put on. Ina case like 
this, there are so many things in the story 
obviously put in as afterthoughts to fit in 
with something that has gone before, and 
thus the story becomes unconvincing and 
illogical at some of the crucial points, and 
especially at the end. The reader cannot get 
away from the feeling that the author is 
making things happen instead of letting 
them happen as they naturally would in a 
carefully-considered plot. 

The writer who wants to build a firm 
structure must be an architect before start- 
ing to be a bricklayer. In every story he 
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should know definitely what his last brick 
is going to be before he lays the first one. 
This is absolutely imperative with the de- 
tective story. Trollope boasted of sitting 
down and writing without an idea in his 
head—and usually he wrote a few chapters 
before he did get an idea. But he didn’t 
write detective stories, and his Victorian 
patrons were much more indulgent than 
readers are nowadays. They expected to 
read a few thousand words before getting 
any inkling of the story. They gave the 
author time to warm up and get the kinks 
out of his joints. Today you are expected 
to get off the mark like the sprinter in the 
hundred-yard dash. This is particularly 
the case with the detective story. No room 
there for an initial description of the beau- 
ties of Nature, or for a lot of introductory 
dialogue which tells the reader nothing ex- 
cept what a bright fellow the author is! 

All properly-written short stories start 
as near the end—that is to say, the climax— 
as possible, but the detective story must 
start at the end. You must have your solu- 
tion first, and work back, developing your 
From time to time, you should give 
or give him 


clues. 
your reader a chance to solve 
a chance to think he is solving—the case. 
That is to say, you should compel him to 
suspect certain things, only to show him, 
almost immediately, that he is wrong. Jf 
your trick character is O. K., the surprise 
at the end comes almost automatically. 
Don't forget that trick character or trick 
characters—for sometimes, especially in a 
detective novelette or novel, you can have 
a whole raft of them. The trick character 
should be introduced early in the story, and 
he should be kept sympathetic even when 
he falls under the suspicion of the reader. 
A detective story can, of course, be written 
without any trick character, and many fa- 
mous detective stories have been so written. 
But they are not formula detective stories 
of the type most readily salable to American 
magazines nowadays. In these latter yarns 
the problem is: Here’s a crime committed 


(or, perhaps, a crime going to be com- 


mitted). Who did the foul deed? In the 
yarns without a trick character the problem 


usually is: Here’s a mysterious thing—a 
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set of queer circumstances. What is the 
explanation of this mysterious thing? 


Several of the Sherlock Holmes stories 
were of this type, including the first one, 
“The Adventure of the Red-Headed 
League.” In that case the mysterious hiring 
of a red-headed man to do obviously futile 
work at extravagant pay led Holmes to sus- 
pect that certain persons were planning a 
crime. Accompanied by the faithful, if 
boneheaded, Watson and the disgruntled 
cops, he was Johnny-on-the-spot, and ar- 
rested them as they started to commit it. 
Crime, climax, and solution were coinci- 
dental. This, too, was most brilliantly 
achieved in another of the Sherlock Holmes 
stories, “The Adventure of the Speckled 
Band.” There was no need for a trick 
character in those stories because no crime 
had been committed or, so far as the reader 
could actually see, was going to be com- 
mitted, though he might suspect. The story 
interest lay in the problem, What does this 
mystery mean? What is it going to develop 
into? Such stories as these are mystery 
stories rather than formula detective stories. 
They may go over with the detective-story 
magazines, but my experience leads me to 
believe that their chances are not so good. 


Readers interested in comparing these two 
types of the detective story for the practical 
purposes of their own work might do worse 
than study two stories which I recently sold 
to Clues, the new detective-story magazine 
started by the Clayton outfit. The first, my 
own story, called “The Stamp of Courtesy,” 
was published in either the October or No- 
vember issue, I forget which. It had no 
trick character. A man, seated in his study, 
talked with his enemy, who covered him 
with a gun and was going to murder him. 
The man about to die remarked that, if the 
other had the last laugh on him, he would 
be the first man who ever did. Obviously, 
it was suggested, both to the assassin and to 
the reader, that the doomed man would have 
the last laugh after his death. The prob- 
lem was—How? Having committed the 
murder, the murderer thought he saw and 
avoided the trap set for his feet. But his 
victim had been subtler than he dreamed, 
and in the end he was caught, partly by the 
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snare laid for him and partly by his own 
guilty conscience betraying him. 

This latter device can often be used very 
effectively to bring about the solution of 
your mystery and the unmasking of your 
criminal. It is, in fact, commonly used by 
the police and by private detectives in the 
real administration of the law in daily life. 
The criminal is made to betray himself, 
either by means of Nathan’s scathing accu- 
sation of David, “Thou art the man!” or by 
tricking him into doing something or saying 
something which fastens the guilt on him so 
conclusively that he cannot wriggle free. 
In the second of the Sherlock Holmes 
stories, “A Scandal in Bohemia,” Sherlock 
makes the guilty party—if you can call her 
that—betray where she keeps what she val- 
ues most by raising a false alarm of fire 

Careful readers of “The Stamp of Cour- 
tesy” will note that, although it is not a for- 
mula story in essence, it follows the formula 
as closely as it can in the nature of the case. 
It will be obvious to anybody that it was 
written from the end backwards. And, al- 
though it is not strictly a detective story 
the detectives being the dead man. Fate, and 
Conscience — clues are developed and the 
reader is given a chance to think he is solvy- 
ing the case. 

The other story, “Jewels for Two,” the 
first story in the December number of Clucs, 
was rewritten by me from the ’script of a 
client. It is a formula story, and it runs 
true to form. It is pretty obvious from the 
start that the star lady boarder is also the 
lady crook they are all talking about, and 
some careless readers may suspect that she 
is the trick character. Of course she is not. 
She is simply a red herring across the trail 
in that respect. The trick character is the 
detective—a fact revealed in the last sen- 
tence. This story is a fair technical example 
of the formula detective story in which a 
crime is going to be committed and in which 
the detective lays his plans to catch the crim- 
inal red-handed. Many new writers, anx- 
ious to write sleuth yarns, think it is abso- 
lutely necessary to start with the present 
corpse or the absent jewels; but that is far 
from being the case. Indeed, I suspect the 
editors of detective-story magazines must 





(Continued from page 51) 
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Writing for Very Small Children 


By T. C. ODONNELL 


XVIV 
THE BOOK FIELD 


Last month we considered children’s 
books of what we called a “thread” nature. 
By this we had reference to that type of 
story in which certain characters figure 
throughout a series of incidents, this char- 
acter continuity serving as a “thread” upon 
which the succeeding incidents and situa- 
tions are strung, in order to form the com- 
pleted book—as in Johnny Gruelle’s “Rag- 
gedy Ann,” and the writer’s “Ladder of 
Rickety Rungs.” Stories of this nature 
have their counterpart, as regards structure, 
in the children’s “comic strips,” in the news- 
papers, such as “Freckles,” and “Ella Cin- 
ders.” In books of this kind very little plot 
is necessary as regards the entire book; 
rather, each episode, told in its chapter, will 
have a carefully worked-out plot of its own. 

This form offers a wide field for writers 
with original and interesting ideas. Not 
only may their books have children as their 
central characters, but dollies (as in “Rag- 
gedy Ann’), and animals, both domestic 
and wild. The Thornton Burgess books 
may be thus classified. The immortal 
“Alice in Wonderland” is a “thread” story 
—though “Alice,” while a children’s story 
in form, is adult in content, and we advise 
new writers not to use it as a model from 
the standpoint of story type. 

It is well to get this classification of 
“thread” story clearly in mind, in order to 
have a clear picture or charting of the form 
of one’s story before setting out to write it. 
The form, in brief, is that a central char- 
acter is chosen, and the adventures made to 
start from some one place, and to end when 
and where the length of the story shall de- 
termine. For the sake of story unity it is 
well, of course, to let the story end where 
it started; but just how it will end is not 
necessarily determined by a condition of 








plot laid down at the beginning of the book, 
or conditions of plot as developed within 
the story. 

If we may again be pardoned for using 
our “Ladder” as an example (we have the 
story more vividly in mind than others), 
two children, watching the fire in the grate 
one evening, wished, as they talked about 
the Sandman, that he would take them 
home with him, and when the first chapter 
ended he had come to take them with him 
to the Land of Nod. No conditions of plot 
whatever connected with their going; so 
far as plot development was concerned, the 
first chapter had no important relation to 
the rest of the book. And no succeeding 
chapter established conditions that tied up 
with chapters that followed it. Each chap- 
ter was independent of any other chapter, 
in so far as plot conditions were concerned ; 
the only connection was the fact that all 
the chapters had the same characters run- 
ning through them. 

We have gone thus fully into the matter 
of classification because so many new writ- 
ers fail just at this point: neglecting to get 
clearly in mind certain distinctive forms, 
their books have no form at all; they are 
conglomerate, containing elements of the 
various forms, confusing the editors—and 
they would confuse the child mind, too,,. if 
they ever reached that stage. Every one 
knows that in writing poetry we must make 
up our minds clearly and definitely on 
points of meter and verse pattern, in order 
to build up a clear, vivid, comprehensible 
poem, one whose form is thus readily ap- 
parent, in order not to confuse the reader. 
And the same is true of every other literary 
form, though new writers in approaching 
the child’s book-length story are prone to 
neglect the principle in this field. 
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We come, then, to the plot story (we are 
still speaking of stories of book length, 
which may vary in length from five thou- 
sand to twenty-five thousand words), and 
here conditions of plot are established at 
the beginning, and the plot unfolds as the 
story progresses from situation to situation. 

Hugh Lofting’s “Doctor Dolittle” is a 
case in point, as also a story by the author 
of “Oliver Crow.” The scene of the story 
was a dry, barren valley, where even the 
trees had ceased to grow. The valley had 
long been the scene of strife between the 
crows on the one hand and the hedgehogs 
and moles and other animals on the other, 
with both sides made up of indolent, shift- 
less animal folk. Oliver Crow, however, 
was ambitious; he was inventive, forever 
tinkering at things. He conceived all kinds 
of means for rousing the birds and animals 
out of the rut they had fallen into. But he 
was cast out by the crows, his own people, 
only to turn to making life happier for the 
animals, who reluctantly took him in. He 
made. windows for the woodchuck holes, 
and invented improved methods of burrow- 
ing under ground for the moles, and so on. 
At first he aroused the hostility of some of 
the animals, but he kept on, undoing each 
enmity in its turn by a new act of kindness, 
determined from the start that he would 
bring ambition to the valley, and by getting 
everybody to working and doing things, 
they would be too happy and too busy to 
fight, as they always had done. 

And when the story ends he has achieved 
all this. Obstacle after obstacle had been 
raised against him, but each one he had 
broken down, until a tiny spring, which 
he had the animals dig him, covered the 
floor of the valley with a beautiful green 
carpet, with flowers growing in it, and song 
birds going there. And today the animals 
have no warmer friends than the crows, 
and everybody works and is happy—espe- 
cially Oliver, who has achieved it all, and 
who is loved by every one. 

We think that here is made clear the dis- 
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tinction between the thread and the plot 
story. Here conditions were imposed at 
the start for the building up of the entire 
story. Oliver found himself in a com- 
munity given over to unhappiness and dis- 
cord; he believed that if everybody could 
be made to work they would discover hap- 
piness. And he believed that the way to 
make them work was to set an example 
himself, not to lecture them. Also at the 
start he was faced with conditions of en- 
mity and contempt which his own people 
as well as the animals had against him, but 
he would go ahead and take care of all ob- 
stacles as they arose. He was aware that 
each act of his would create new prejudices 
and lead the animals to take new action 
against him; but, as we said, he would take 
care of each of these as it came up, though 
in combating each obstacle he might create 
new ones, which he would also overcome. 
And he won out very happily. 

We have emphasized this matter of con- 
ditions established at the start, as also con- 
ditions created during the story in Oliver’s 
attempts to surmount the original condi- 
tions, because it is the very essence of all 
plot building, adult as well as juvenile. The 
only difference indeed between the adult 
and the juvenile plot lies in a matter of de- 
gree. The children’s plot must be kept ex- 
tremely simple, free from fine analyses of 
character and motives and all of that. And 
in thus emphasizing this matter of condi- 
tions established at the start, and developed 
with the progress of the plot, we have aimed 
to make clear the difference between the 
“thread” story and the “plot” story. With 
the difference clearly in mind, each form 
standing in the mind for a distinctive method 
of building up a story, the new writer 
should have no difficulty in writing a sal- 
able book, provided he has certain qualifica- 
tions, such as, an ability to write simply, to 
project himself into the mind of the very 
small child, and an ability to entertain and 
interest the child and appeal to his imagina- 
tion. 
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Literary Trade Secrets 


Professional Counsel for Beginning Fiction Writers 


By THOMAS H. UZZELL 


LITERARY TEMPERAMENT 


There are a number of false popular no- 
tions about literary talent. One of them is 
that “writers are born and not made,” or, 
as a discouraged author puts it, “born and 
not paid.” I don’t believe it. I don’t be- 
lieve that a person is born to be a writer any 
more than he is born to play the piano, sell 
automobiles, or swim the English Channel. 
Writers of successful fiction are highly 
skilled performers 


are nearer God than we, but because they 
respond to life differently from us and have 
worked harder at the literary trade. 

Another foolish saying about writing is 
that you can’t be a successful writer unless 
you “know life,” and this generally means 
doing a lot of things that violate accepted 
standards of morality and religion. If this 
were true, successful writers would be more 

wicked than other 





of an exceedingly 
complicated and dif- 
ficult art, and no one 
is born with skill. I 
am reminded of the 
poet who sold a 
poem on which he 
had worked hard for 
several days. The 
editor paid him fifty 
cents. “Poetry is a 
gift, isn’t it?” said 
the editor, and the 
poet replied, “‘So it 
would seem.” 
Another absurd 


Thomas Uzzell. 
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of the 
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This series of articles 
number of lectures on short story writ- 
ing recently delivered over the radio by 


author has condensed the 
tures into six installments for 
DIGEST —embracing 


1. What to Write About 

2. A Method of Plotting 

3. Why Manuscripts Are Rejected 
4. The Art of Writing 

5 


. Literary Temperament 


6. The Business of Selling 


people, but they 
aren't; they are 
merely better adver- 
tisers ! 

Teachers of Eng- 
lish and composition 
in the schools and 
colleges are accus- 
tomed to tell their 
pupils that if they 
want to be authors 
they must cultivate 
literary taste, they 
must develop a love 

| of words, must 
| study art. There 


comprises a 


lec- 
readers 
the fol- 





popular idea about 

authorship is that the author is some special 
sort of human being with mystic or occult 
powers, setting him apart from ordinary 
folk. Noted writers themselves in their 
egoism sometimes kid themselves about this. 
George Moore, the [rish novelist, for in- 
stance, tells us that “‘what one writes is dic- 
tated from above.” Nonsense. What one 
writes is what one sees and thinks and puts 
on paper and there is nothing supernatural 
about it, whether the writing be a great novel 
or poem or merely a business letter concern- 
ing the price of a keg of nails. If George 
Moore or Shakespeare or H. G. Wells writes 
better than you and I it is not because they 


are elements of truth 
in such adjurations, but the trouble with 
them is that they confuse means with ends. 
If you are a successful writer you will have 
literary taste and a knowledge of the use of 
words, but the very worst way to try to learn 
the literary craft is to begin by studying 
words and trying to absorb some of the 
power of great writers by poring over their 
works. 

I find very common the belief that litera- 
ture is produced by literary people, but my 
observation is that this is very seldom true. 
Book lovers, omnivorous readers, literary 
critics, teachers of English—all these people 
derive their pleasure from reading and talk- 
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ing about their reading, rather than from 
writing. Reading is passive, writing an ag- 
gressive, creative activity. In the language 
of psychology, the lover and appreciator of 
good books wants esthetic impression, while 
the writer of those books seeks creative ex- 
pression. The successful writer may, often 
does, know very little about books. He may 
have very little formal education even, but 
he knows a lot about life, he is vastly in- 
terested in people. In any case, he doesn’t 
talk much about writing; he writes. 

It is difficult to understand the factors in 
personality that make for literary success 
for precisely the same reason that it is diffi- 
cult to understand the causes that lie behind 
any notable human achievement. The 
human mind craves simple explanations of 
things. How easy it is for us when we con- 
template a great deal to exclaim: “I wish I 
had a brain like that man!” The thing we 
can’t see is that the great man’s brain is 
probably no better than ours, but that he 
has been dinging away at one thing for 
twenty or thirty years and has by very slow 
and imperceptible degrees developed a skill, 
or dexterity, at one particular thing which 
is totally beyond our comprehension. 

The thing hardest for us to understand 
is how in the world some people grind away 
at one thing year in and year out without 
getting sick of it. The reason why they can 
work so hard without fatigue is because 
they are highly endowed with energy; they 
have what the psychologists term a “high 
rate of energy flow.” This question of en- 
ergy is, I am convinced, the most important 
element in literary talent, and the best ex- 
planation comes, not from authors or even 
literary critics, but from modern psychology 
and physiology. 

One of the things that modern psychology 
tells us is that all active thinking involves 
more than simple brain activity; every ac- 
tive thought involves doing something with 
the rest of the body. The behaviorist—psy- 
chologists tell us that no thought is a thought 
unless some muscular activity results from 
it. 

Active thinking for the fiction writer in- 
volves manipulating ideas, notes, planning 
stories, making experimental drafts, writing 
manuscripts. This is hard work. No one 
who hasn’t done it repeatedly day after day 
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knows how fatiguing it is, but doing it, see- 
ing it through, is precisely the only way to 
learn how to do it. 

For this reason Professor Watson, the 
leading behaviorist—psychologist, tells us: 
“If you mean to be a writer, you must not 
only travel, read books, go to the theatre, 
and live among situations you are later to 
portray, but you must organize and consoli- 
date into words your daily life as you go 
along, or else when you come to do, to write, 
you will find your thoughts poverty-strick- 
en.” 

As you read this, you may be wondering 
whether you have sufficient energy to be an 
author, after all. Perhaps you haven’t; but 
again perhaps you have but you are only 
squandering it. If you will turn to Profes- 
sor Robert S. Woodward’s “Phychology,” a 
text-book* widely used in our colleges, you 
will find a portrait of an unsuccessful writer. 
Let me quote it. I hope you will not recog- 
nize yourself in it: 

“This writer gets up in the morning full 
of confidence that this was going to be a 
good day, with much progress made in his 
book. Before starting to write, however, 
he must first have his breakfast, and then a 
little fresh air, just to prepare himself for 
energetic work. On returning from his 
walk, he thinks it best to rest for a few mo- 
ments, and then one or two other little mat- 
ters seem to demand attention. By the time 
these are done, the morning is so far gone 
that there is no time until the afternoon, 
when the same sort of thing happens and the 
great performance has to be put off until 
the next day.” 

This is a psychologist’s picture of the 
writer who doesn’t write. All the creative 
work of the world, such as running a busi- 
ness or political campaign, keeping house, 
improving the radio, painting pictures, writ- 
ing short stories, involves taking hold of 
things and doing something with them. The 
writer who doesn’t write shrinks from the 
labor of this. He hasn’t the necessary en- 


ergy, or, if he has, he dissipates it. 

You will remember that at the end of my 
last talk I raised the problem of how you 
are going to find the energy to do your writ- 
ing when you have to earn a living working 
during the day, and I promised to speak of 

(Continued on page 58) 
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The Artist vs. the Writer 


A Solution for the Discrepancies Between the Illustration and the 
Written Description 


By R. GILBERT GARDNER 


Writers and artists seem to have agreed 
to disagree. 

Frequently one sees characters, objects, 
situations, scenery, described a certain way 
by the writer and pictorially described quite 
another way by the artist. The difference 
can not but give the reader a definite sense 
of discord. Such discrepancies, too, di- 
rectly violate unity, and leave the reader in 
a jam as to whether to believe the writer or 
the artist. 

This contrariety between what is written 
and what is pictured takes its worst form in 
delineation of characters in a story. Many 
times have I read with much admiration the 
splendid description of a character, as to 
person and garb; a pen picture so clearly 
sketched as to create a fascinating mind 
picture of the character. He looks so and 
so, I decide, and so mentally I picture him— 
until I turn the page and find him pictured 
by the artist. Not only is the character as 
different from my idea as night from day, 
but by checking up point by point, I dis- 
cover that he is entirely at variance with 
the writer’s description, too. Indeed, there 
may be scarcely one recognizable point of 
similarity. 

How do I feel as a reader? I feel rather 
contemptuous and put out, and thereafter 
the story does not grip so strongly. Yet 
should I happen to be the writer of the 
story I feel worse. Why? Because I have 
described the character only after a labori- 
ous process of selective writing, re-writing 
and revising. Possibly I have depicted him, 
as well as my ability permits, from life. 
Maybe I have been keeping that character 
in mind for years, awaiting an opportunity 
to work him into a story some day. In a 
few clean strokes I reduce him to a con- 


crete word picture, in which every word 
has been weighed and considered again and 
again. When the story containing my care- 
fully described character blossoms forth in 
print, I find that the artist has pictured him 
as another individual altogether — even in 
the small details of apparel. And the pic- 
ture is placed where the eye of the reader 
encounters it at once. Thus, pictorially, the 
character is described long before my writ- 
ten description has its say. 

What use, then, is my description? No 
use at all, as I see it. The picture has 
beaten me to it, and the reader will go by 
the picture. There it is, handy for the read- 
er’s eye to seek repeatedly as he reads—a 
tangible, visualized delineation, while mine, 
constructed of mere words, is rendered 
futile and useless. 


Yet, I had nothing to do with the ordering 
or approval of the picture. I do not know 
the artist even, nor his name. One thing 
is true; because of the picture called for 
by my story, I have given that artist a stint 
of work. It would seem that in return he 
might at least have made a half try to fol- 
low my lead, in his making of the illustra- 
tion. But apparently he has not. When 
such lack of co-operation comes up to jibe 
the writer, to puzzle and annoy the reader, 
something is materially out of joint some- 
where. Obviously it is not good business. 

Pictorial discrepancies in situation are 
almost as bad. Recently in a short story of 
mine, I had the climax take place at the 
back door of a residence, between the two 
sole men characters. There were good, 
logical reasons for this back-door situation. 
The artist’s picture showed the interior of 
a house, with one man standing and smoking 
a pipe, the other man seated. When one 
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reads the story, quickly he gets the impres- 
sion that somebody, somewhere, slipped a 
cog or two. 


Even established writers are not immune 
to this sort of thing. I recall one of the 
“Scattergood” stories, which appeared in 
The Saturday Evening Post some time since. 
One of the main plot incidents was pictured, 
in several major respects, so strikingly dif- 
ferent from the situation narrated by the 
author as to render the discrepancy glaring. 
As for the story itself, readers could have 
got a better effect of unity had it not been 
illustrated at all. Then the mind of the 
reader would not have lost its grip by being 
split because of the contradiction between 
the writer’s and artist’s conceptions. 

Such instances are not rare. It is easy to 


find them. Now who is at fault? The 
The editor? It de- 


writer? The artist? 
pends. Sometimes all three, in varying de- 
grees. It happens that in an advertising 


capacity, I have had considerable experi- 
ence with commercial artists, and what is 
true of advertising illustrations largely is 
true of those in fiction. 


I have found that ofttimes the writer in- 
vents a situation, or combination of factors, 
that “won’t work out,” as the artist terms 
it. The artist, with his trained mind, finds 
it almost impossible to do a picture, the ele- 
ments of which will not fraternize, the ar- 
rangement of which is awkward, or the idea 
of which does not consort willingly with the 
letter of his art and technique. Because of 
being given work which includes these (to 
him) negative factors, he takes the liberty 
of making such changes as will make the 
idea adaptable to picturization. 


The ordinary writer, with little or no 
technical knowledge of drawing, cannot be 
expected to know what, from the standpoint 
of illustrative art, is adaptable or non- 
adaptable. Sometimes, but not always, this 
accounts for the difference between the 
written idea and its visualization. Again, 
often the artist is given the assignment for 
“rush” production. It must be finished by 
a certain hour on a certain day very close 
at hand. In his haste the artist omits many 
small details, or twists the situation around 
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so as to give it greater simplicity. Of the 
fact that by so doing he is violating the 
unity and effect of the story, and laying 
himself open to the ridicule of the reader, 
he thinks not at all. 

Again, artists there are—too many—who 
pay insufficient attention to the idea or story 
itself. They skim it hastily, perhaps with 
a light sense of their moral obligation to the 
writer. A sentence or paragraph having a 
strong dramatic content catches their atten- 
tion. They fasten upon it and whip it into 
an illustration, not bothering to read for- 
ward or backward to ascertain whether the 
portion they picture fits with what precedes 
and what follows. In consequence, it does 
not fit, and so occurs the discrepancy. This, 
of course, is downright carelessness and 
lack of co-operation. 

The remedy? That lies in plain sight, 
and can be administered best by whoever 
has charge of the matter. Having supervi- 
sion both of the writer’s and artist’s product, 
he can check one against the other, and so 
detect inconsistencies. In securing pictures 
for their accounts, the large advertising 
agencies commonly provide the artist with 
the idea for illustration, originated by the 
writer for the account. The vartist is re- 
quested, as a first measure, to sketch roughly 
in pencil. This rough pencil sketch is care- 
fully checked over point by point, and cor- 
rections, eliminations and additions made. 
Afterward the “final” drawing is made 
from this rough sketch, and is a finished 
duplicate of it. This method guards ade- 
quately against variances between idea and 
execution. 

I do not presume to say that editors per- 
sonally are in position to do all of this with 
stories and articles. I know that editors, 
as a rule, are the busiest mortals in business; 
but if they cannot do it, surely they can 
appoint, or have appointed, somebody who 
can. The magazines of the country are 
proof that somebody should be appointed 
in each publishing house of consequence, 
and appointed exclusively, to check the 
artist’s product against the writer’s; to see 
that no unnecessary splits in unity occur, 
and that better co-operation exists between 
writer and artist. 
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As for writers, I believe that they should 
not hesitate to correspond with editors con- 
cerning illustrations which contradict, either 
with or without grounds, the written de- 
lineations. Surely if there is reason for in- 
consistencies, it would be well for the writer 
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to know what the reason is. If there is no 
reason except possible carelessness and 
want of co-operation, then surely he is justi- 
fied in looking into the matter, for dis- 
crepancies react as badly against him as 
anybody concerned. 





Photographic Magazines and the 
Writer 


By A. H. BEARDSLEY 


Of late I have received a number of let- 
ters from readers of this series of articles 
who ask me to tell them frankly whether or 
not the photographic magazines have any 
practical value for the writer. Let me say 
at once that the writér who does not own 
or use a camera will find little to interest 
him in a photographic magazine, other than 
what benefit he may derive from broaden- 
ing his knowledge of a very important art 
and industry. However, if the writer does 
own and use a camera, he will find that the 
magazines devoted to photography will be 
of direct benefit to him in his work. It 
matters little whether it is the artistic or the 
commercial aspect of photography which in- 
terests him. In any event, the photographic 
magazines are as necessary to him as a 
medical journal to a physician. 

Perhaps the greatest benefit which the 
writer will derive from a careful reading 
and study of a photographic magazine is 
the training in pictorial criticism. By that 
I mean the ability to know-what constitutes 
a good picture and why. The rules of com- 
position are as important to the photog- 
rapher as the rules of grammar and rhetoric 
are to the writer. When the writer utilizes 
photography in his work, he must follow 
the rules of photography to succeed. He 
must learn at the very outset that there is 
a marked difference between the vacation 
snapshot and the picture which an editor 
will accept. He will also learn that friends 
and relatives are not always competent to 
judge pictures which are to meet the critical 
editorial eye. Furthermore he will learn 


that a picture of local interest and value 
may be valueless in another part of the 
country. In short, he will find out that 
there is a great deal more to photography 
than he thought possible from his previous 
superficial knowledge. 


Another great help which he will find in 
the photographic magazines is the example 
set by good photographers in the pictures 
which they have submitted with articles or 
in monthly competitions. To be sure, all 
such pictures are not perfect; but most of 
them are far better than the carelessly made 
snapshot of many writers who have just 
adopted photography. 


The writer will learn that to get a picture 
of a certain subject is not enough. The pic- 
ture must be well composed and technically 
well done to merit editorial attention. In 
the early days of photography, the owner of 
a camera had every right to feel elated 
when he succeeded in getting a recognizable 
image on his plate. Today, with modern 
cameras and photo-finishing equipment, he 
is virtually certain to get an image no mat- 
ter what he does. It is how he arranges 
and portrays his subjects that determines 
his standing as a photographer. So critical 
has the public become that it criticises the 
composition of pictures which are made at 
the risk of life and limb. The motion-pic- 
tures are responsible for this attitude; and, 
perhaps, it is a good thing for photography 
that the public is now so particular. It 
compels the writer to meet higher standards 
than ever before. 









































Most writers, and many camera-users, 
have a very hazy idea of what is meant by 
F/4.5 on a lens, 1/25 on a shutter, color- 
filter, panchromatic film, telephoto lens, 
overexposure, highlight, halation, metol- 
hydrokinone, acid fixing-bath, developing- 
tank or vertical enlarger. Careful read- 
ing of the photographic magazines will clear 
up many puzzling terms. The writer can 
no more make the most of his photographic 
opportunities without understanding these 
terms than a physician could prepare a pre- 
scription or suggest a specific treatment 
without using medical terms. For example, 
the writer might take a poor print to a pro- 
fessional photographer for criticism. The 
photographer might suggest that a pan- 
chromatic film was just the thing to remedy 
the trouble. If the writer had no idea of 


the difference between a panchromatic film 
and an orthochromatic film, such as he had 
been using, the photographer’s helpful ad- 
vice would be of little value. 
who wishes to use photography to advantage 
in his work should make up his mind, first 
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as last, that he will have to master the more 
important photographic terms. The photo- 
graphic magazines will help him to do this 
easily and pleasantly. 

There is no better way to find out one’s 
true standing as a photographer than to 
submit prints in a photographic competition, 
such as most photo-magazines conduct 
every month. It may cost a little of one’s 
pride to have a print rejected now and then; 
but when a picture is accepted or wins a 
prize, there is a tremendous amount of 
satisfaction in the knowledge that one’s own 
effort and skill triumphed on merit alone. 

Still another help to be derived from 
reading the photographic magazines is that 
which is obtained from reading the experi- 
ences of others. Very often such an ex- 
perience will parallel or supplement the 
problem which the writer is facing. Sooner 
or later the writer will come upon an article 
which will open his eyes to greater oppor- 
tunities which he may have been overlook- 
ing. Again, he may learn that his type of 
camera is not adapted to his particular field 
of activity. For example, the writer may 
be carrying about a heavy view-camera 
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when a small pocket-model with a high- 
grade lens will do as well or better. He 
may learn that a certain film or plate is 
better than the one he is using for the work 
in hand. As most articles in photographic 
magazines are the result of personal ex- 
perience, the writer can rely on the facts 
as presented. 

There are many writers who travel ex- 
tensively and wish to make photographic 
records of their journeys and experiences. 
Furthermore, it is of great assistance to 
them to know where photographic supplies 
may be obtained, if there are any special 
restrictions or fees, if there are good op- 
portunities for pictorial material and the 
best seasons of the year to visit certain parts 
of this country and overseas countries. 
These and many similar questions will be 
found adequately answered by reading the 
photographic magazines. The travel-writer 
needs the photographic magazines almost as 
much as he needs the dictionary in order to 
make his text and illustrations meet editor- 
ial approval. 

It may not be amiss to point out that 
writers will find that the photographic 
magazines are a fair market for material. 
That is, if the value of the experience is 
considered greater than the financial re- 
muneration. There are several successful 
writers of my acquaintance who began their 
careers in the photographic magazines. The 
technical and artistic training which they 
received through this experience, equipped 
them well for larger and more remunerative 
fields. In other words, if they could pre- 
pare an illustrated article which would meet 
the approval and acceptance of a photo- 
graphic editor, they could feel reasonably 
sure that editors of other magazines would 
find their material of a high technical stand- 
ard, photographically at least. Further- 
more, in writing for the photographic maga- 
zines, accuracy is very important and a clear 
presentation of the subject is required. The 
preparation of such material is a splendid 
experience for any writer and will develop 
a style of writing which he could obtain in 
no other way, unless he wrote for some 
other specialtzed magazines. 


(Continued on page 62) 
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Shorthand—a Boon to the Writer 


By WINSTON STRAWN 


I. WHAT IT IS AND WHAT IT WILL DO FOR YOU 


A writer friend of mine met me on the 
street the other day and, without prelim- 
inary, made this remark: 

“After thinking about it for three years, 
I've started to study shorthand.” 

“Congratulations,” I replied. ‘What 
was the particular spark that set off the 
bomb ?” 

“Well, you know,” he made haste to an- 
swer, “you’ve been telling me what a fine 
thing it is and how it would help me, but 
I've been putting it off and putting it off. 
The other day I was in the middle of a new 
story I’m writing when a peach of an idea 
struck me full tilt. It was an unusual idea, 
| remember, capable of being developed in 


more ways than one. But instead of seizing 


a piece of paper and writing it down, I 
waited until I had finished the paragraph 


on which I was working. And then it was 
too late. The idea had gone and to save my 
life I couldn’t bring it back. It will strike 
me again, no doubt, but look at all the time 
I've lost. I was so mad I could have kicked 
myself around the block. But I didn’t,” he 
concluded, with a smile. “I did something 
much more sensible. I bought a shorthand 
textbook and I’m spending three hours a 
day studying it.” 

All of which seems very much like lock- 
ing the barn after the horse is stolen. Only 
in this case my friend’s action will probably 
result in the loss of no more horses. The 
next time he is struck with an idea, he will 
have it down on paper before he has a 
chance to forget it. And almost without 
interrupting the work he happens to be 
doing. 


That is one of the beauties of shorthand. 


No thought can escape you if you have pen- 
cil and paper nearby. 

“But,” you say, “why write shorthand? 
You can put it down in longhand just as 
well.” 


Yes, you can. And if you start out on a 
bicycle for a point ten miles away, you'll 
get there, too. But not as rapidly as if you 
had an automobile. In the space of time 
in which it takes you to write down one idea 
in longhand you may have five other ideas, 
all or part of which may be lost because 
you cannot get them on paper quick enough. 
With shorthand, it is different. 

The dictionary defines shorthand as an art 
by which writing is abbreviated so as to 
keep pace with speaking. But as speaking 
is merely audible thinking, the latter part 
of this definition can easily be amended so 
as to read, “to keep pace with thinking.” 
For that is exactly what it does. No mat- 
ter how rapidly his brain forms ideas, a 
good shorthand writer has no trouble what- 
ever in keeping pace with them. 

But catching ideas on the fly, as it were, 
is only a small part of the aid shorthand 
can give to the writer. 

Take, for instance, the amount of time 
saved on original writing and revision. A 
story can be written out in the rough, just 
as the ideas occur, and then be carefully 
revised as often as is necessary, in less than 
one-half the amount of time ordinarily re- 
quired by longhand or typewriting. This, 
of course, enables the writer, if he is at all 
ambitious, to do more than twice the amount 
of work he did before in the same length 
of time and so practically double his in- 
come. 

When creating, there is no question of 
writing as fast as possible, as in longhand, 
so as to keep pace with your thoughts. 
Shorthand obviates this necessity for with 
it the hand is more often waiting for the 
brain than vice versa. 

Composing direct on the typewriter has 
its disadvantages also, though it is quicker 
than writing by hand. Erasing takes time. 
So does moving the carriage back in order 
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to delete. But with shorthand a line through 

the characters definitely cancels that portion 
of the sentence or paragraph in less than 
a second’s time. 

Another of the many advantages of 
shorthand is the fact that a great many 
words can be put on a comparatively small 
piece of paper thus doing away with the 
usual mass of papers that appear on a 
writer’s desk. And, though paper does not 
cost much, to some embryo writers the small 
amount that it does cost assumes large ‘pro- 
portions. 

Then too, in taking notes, consider the 
advantage of using a vest-pocket notebook 
which, when filled with shorthand, will con- 
tain much more information than an ordi- 
nary size longhand notebook such as is usu- 
ally carried. 

And speaking of notebooks. Whether 
you carry the vest-pocket style or the other 
style (for, of course, you certainly carry 
one or the other), when you find yourself 
in a peculiar, embarrassing or humorous 
situation, write down your sensations just 
as you are experiencing them at the time. 
Take my word for it, if you do not do it im- 
mediately, you will never remember half 
of how you felt when you do do it. Even 
an hour’s wait, giving the brain time to en- 
large on or minimize certain actions, may 
prove fatal to the correct portraying of a 
character in one of your stories who is sup- 
posed to be undergoing the same emotions 
you felt when you were in the same situa- 
tion. 

As I look out of the window of my study 
up here in the hills some fifty miles north 
of New York City, I am inclined to let my 
thoughts wander. Suppose, for a demon- 
stration, I allow myself two minutes in 
which to commit to paper these stray 
thoughts, using shorthand, of course. 

My two minutes are up! Though I am 
not possessed of a fast-working mind, par- 
ticularly at this time of day, I have written 
approximately two hundred words in two 
minutes actual time. Could you have done 
as well by writing longhand or even by 

using the typewriter? I couldn't. 

If you are not possessed of that keen, 
vital spark of imagination necessary to ev- 
ery writer, you may wonder what good this 











two-minute test has done beyond proving 
that shorthand is faster than any other 
method of writing. Space does not permit 
me to elaborate beyond giving your im- 
agination this little boost. 

If you write your rough draft in short- 
hand you may think it is necessary to dic- 
tate it to a stenographer or else write it out 
yourself on the typewriter. Such is far 
‘from being the case. If you write a well- 
known system of shorthand (and this is the 
only kind I should advise any writer to 
study), it is not difficult to find a stenog- 
rapher who writes your system. And in 
most cases, people who write the same sys- 
tem have no trouble in reading each other's 
notes. Accordingly, if you are wise, you 
will hire a stenographer who writes your 
system and then turn over your rough 
drafts, in shorthand, to be written up by her. 

This is putting writing down on a pretty 
fine system of efficiency, I know, but after 
all, is there any reason why you cannot be 
both successful and efficient? I think your 
chances of being the former depend to a 
large degree upon the amount of the latter 
which you use in your work. 

Jerome K. Jerome, author and newspaper 
man, states in his book, “My Life and 
Times,” that he once wrote two thousand 
words in a single day and it took him the 
rest of the week to recover. If Mr. Jerome 
knew what he wanted to write, as I suppose 
he did, I’ll wager he could greatly have in- 
creased that record if he had used short- 
hand, and would not have needed the rest of 
the week to recover. 

It is said that H. G. Wells has a table by 
his bedside and if the spirit moves him he 
will get up in the middle of the night, make 
himself a cup of coffee and write a chapter 
or so, and then go to sleep again. Now, if 
Wells wrote shorthand (always supposing 
that he does not), he would either acquire 
much more sleep or would turn out more 
work, which latter would probably be the 
most desired by his readers. Conan Doyle 
can write a story while a dozen people round 
about him are talking and laughing. Might 
he not-capture many more ideas by the use 
of shorthand? 

Of course, to those writers who will 
sometimes spend half a day constructing 
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a single sentence or paragraph, shorthand 
would hardly seem to be of use in the actual 
construction of their stories. And yet they 
would save considerable paper and time by 
using this abbreviated writing. In fact, 
they might even construct two sentences in 
half a day by the use of it, thus doubling 
their capacity for work. 

So far, this article may seem to be di- 
rected principally to fiction writers, but such 
should not be the case. The trade-journal 
writer and news reporter will find his ability 
tremendously increased by a knowledge of 
this subject. 

Suppose you are interviewing a business 
executive. Do you not think it would be 
much more desirable to take down every- 
thing he says, just as he says it, instead of 
just taking notes on those points that seem 
at the time to be of particular interest, and 
trusting to your memory for the rest? It 
may well be that in going over his talk after- 
wards you will come across some things he 
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has said which have entirely escaped your 
notice and yet which have a particular bear- 
ing on the subject matter. 

You are playing safe for, if you have 
taken down everything he has said, there is 
no danger of your misquoting him and he 
will have a whole lot more respect for your 
ability. The result may even be that he will 
give you considerable more intormation 
than he would do otherwise. 

In this writing business it is necessary, 
of course, that we make ourselves as effi- 
cient as possible towards turning out more 
and better work. And if shorthand will 
help us do this, why not study shorthand? 
It is not difficult nor is it necessary to spend 
years studying it before one becomes profi- 
cient. In fact, most students find it of ex- 
treme interest right from the first lesson. 
There seems to be a fascination in being 
able to get a record of every thought and 
word just as soon as it occurs. And the re- 
wards are wholly self-satisfying. 
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TO THE EDITOR 


(To any one of the eight hundred who have presented 


me with nice new rejection slips) 


ELL me not in mournful numbers 
That you’re sending back my script, 
For I’ve dreamed amid my slumbers 


It had made its final trip. 





My yarn’s real, I’m in earnest 
And no other yarn I’ve sold; 
Why my manuscript returnest 
With rejection slip so cold? 


Paper’s gone and stamps are fleeting, 


Corona’s fallen most to staves. 
“Not exactly what we’re needing” 


Sounds as cruel as the grave. 


Noted writers all remind us 
That we'll have to study more; 
Maybe we will sell a story 

Ere we reach the golden shore. 


TENN 


I will now cut out my stewing 
And the midnight oil [ll burn; 
Start another story brewing 


For YE EDITOR to return. 
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Technique of Verse Writing 


Article Number Forty-Two in Mr. Kennedy’s Series of A, B, C Studies 
in the Writing of Poetry 


By THOMAS KENNEDY 


SUBJECT IN POETRY 


An easy fault to fall into in giving advice 
to writers of verse, is to confine one’s self 
almost exclusively to don’ts. Negative ad- 
vice of this sort is easy to give; it is easy 
to follow, too—provided the writer is will- 
ing to stop writing. 

If the would-be poet insists on keeping 
on writing, he must wonder sometimes just 
what he is getting constructively out of a list 
of prohibitions. It is all very well to warn 
me off the rocks, he may say; but it would 
be even better to teach me how to steer a 
true course. The experienced critic, who 
has seen innumerable poems come to ship- 
wreck in the shoal waters of triteness and 
imitation, tends to become a better light- 
house keeper than master mariner. He 
finds it easier to tell others how to avoid 
errors, than how to reach the desired goal. 
Suppose we consider a few lines from Ar- 
thur Symons that bear on the point: 

“Critics or historians of poetry are gen- 
erally concerned with everything but what 
is essential in it. They deal with poetry as 
if it were a fashion, finding merit in its his- 
torical significance, as we find interest in an 
early Victorian bonnet, not because it is 
beautiful, but because people once thought 
it ‘genteel.” But poetry is a reality, an es- 
sence, and is unchanged by any change in 
fashion; and it is the critic’s business to 
find it where it is, to proclaim it for what 
it is, and to realize that no amount of his- 
torical significance or adaptability to a for- 
mer fashion can make what is bad poetry 
in the present century good poetry in any 
preceding century.” 

After delivering this broadside at the 
critics, Mr. Symons goes on to condemn 
the theory that the work of a poet is deter- 
mined by the age in which he lives. “It is 


the poet,” he says, “who, by his genius, 
makes the taste of his time. No great poet 
ever owes any essential part of his genius 
to his age.” 

These words should be comforting to the 
poets. At first reading of them, they might 
exclaim, “Well, then, the critics be hanged ; 
I’ll write about what I| please.” Excellent 
sentiments, too, provided one happens to 
fall in the class mentioned by Mr. Symons 
—great poets. If we stop to reflect for a 
moment, however, we see that almost every 
great poet has been a child of his particular 
age; his subject matter determined by the 
course of men’s minds in his time and p!ace. 

Dante, living in mediaeval Italy when 
men’s minds were exercised over things ot 
the spirit, wrote of heaven and hell; Shaks- 
peare, living in England’s glorious age of 
expansion and victory, filled his lines with 
the splendor of courts and the rumor of 
battles; Milton, a puritan among puritans, 
devoted his pen to justifying “the ways of 
God to man.” So it goes. If we wiil read 
Mr. Symons lines again, we will see that he 
tells us beauty is wherever we find it; and 
if it is to be more than an echo, we must 
find it in life. 

To say to the poet, however, that he must 
find his subjects in life, is to say very little. 
Life is a pretty large order for most of us. 
Every now and then some poet so steeps 
himself in the spirit of another age or coun- 
try that it becomes a part of his life, as 
William Rose Benét in such a poem as Mer- 
chants from Cathay. For most of us, how- 
ever, such attempts are dangerous because 
we cannot sufficiently absorb the spirit and 
understand the life of the times to give any 
very convincing interpretation. My advice, 
therefore, would be to seek subjects, not 
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only in the life about you, but in that part 
of it which at first glance appears least likely 
to offer poetic material. Look for beauty 
in the ugly things. 

To any one who is horrified by this sug- 
gestion, I can only urge a study of Pennell’s 
etchings of Pittsburgh. To my notion, that 
city devoted to the making of steel offers 
the most sordid and appalling spectacle on 
the American continent. If beauty can be 
found there, it can be found anywhere. Yet 
Pennell found amazing and_ incredible 
beauty in steel mills and blast furnaces; in 
scarified hillsides and valleys crowded with 
a huddle of dilapidated hovels. Not only 
did he have an eye for beauty, but he had 
an eye for beauty where no one else saw it. 

To have a great tradition back of us is 
at once a blessing and a curse. It was the 
misfortune of Rome to follow in the foot- 
steps of Greece. From its distinguished 
literary parent, Rome inherited a technique, 
but it never learned to apply that technique 
to the significant things in its own life. 
Thus its literature at best was an echo. 

Too many American poets have their 
shoulders bent beneath the weight of one 
thousand years of English letters. Because 
Wordsworth wrote of daffodils and rain- 
bows, they think they must do the same. 
The reason why England was quick to 
recognize Whitman, was because he was not 
afraid to cast off shackles of tradition, and 
to raise his “barbaric yawp on the roof of 
the world.” It was a barbaric yawp—never 
forget that—but it was genuine and orig- 
inal and sincere. Most people who have 
tried to follow in Whitman’s footsteps have 
begun by planting their feet in the prints of 
his teet. They have imagined that his 
greatness lay in discarding form; in reality, 
it lay in discarding an old subject-matter. 
With varying success, he attempted to sing 
of the life about him; the life of a turbulent 
young democracy, raw, half baked, crude, 
vigorous, full of new vitality. 

We have had plenty of excellent poems 
about daffodils, and nightingales, and sky- 
larks, but we have had few good ones 
about corn binders and wheat elevators, and 
freight trains. Nature is beautiful every- 
where, so that we have enough and to spare 
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of nature poems. The actual fact is that 
the life of America has little to do with 
nature. The typical American today re- 
gards nature as a convenient place to park 
his motor car while his family picnics, or 
as a splendid setting for the country club, 

The realities of American life are sky- 
scrapers, department stores, offices, the- 
aters, fast trains, motor cars, brick apart- 
ment houses, thriving little cities and vil- 
lages. Whether we like it or not, our rural 
population dwindles. This situation does 
not exist because the American people are 
enamoured of nature. Nor are our poets 
half so much in love with nature as they 
sometimes believe themselves to be. They 
revert to nature in their verse because it 
takes insight and imagination to see the 
beauty in their every-day lives. 

A young poet once wrote me, “J am sure 
if I could get to New York, I could write 
poetry. There is nothing to write about 
here in Muskegon—or wherever it was— 
but I am sure there is romance in the great 
city.” 

I wrote back telling her that there was 
probably more untapped material for poetry 
in her native town than in New York. Too 
many people are already writing about New 
York. Beauty is where you happen to be; 
beauty is in the ugliest things around you. 
let me add, lest my words lead some one 
No literary 
Poetry 


astray: beauty is not ugliness. 
merit inheres in being unpleasant. 
is the interpretation of life in terms of 
beauty—which implies seeing the beauty 
that exists, wherever it exists. All I say is 
that the person who can find beauty in the 
least suspected places has a gold mine of 
poetic material from which little ore has 
been removed. 

Wherever one may be, there are people. 
No farmer is so lonely that he has not 
neighbors. Probably the best source of 
poetic material is in people; nor need they 
be unusual, or exalted, or unique—except 
in so far as every human being is unique. 

In order that we may see what one or 
two of the most successful American poets 
have used as subjects, suppose we look at 
a few titles. Robert Frost lives by prefer- 
ence on a New England farm, but he does 
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not often write about the little flowers or 
the trees in bloom. In The Hill Wife he 
tells of the loneliness and fear of a woman 
on a hillside in New Hampshire; how she 
learned to rattle the door when returning 
at night, to warn whatever was in the silent 
house to be away, and how she leaves the 
door open until the lamp is lighted to let 
the Things inside escape. An Old Man’s 
Winter Night gives us a picture of an aged 
farmer, alone, trying to fill an empty house 
with his presence. An Encounter narrates 
the meeting between the writer and a line of 
telegraph wires in a swamp thicket, with 
his speculations about what messages are 
being carried, and where. The mention of 
one or two words—Montreal, Boston, per- 
haps—calls up a picture of the enormous 
and busy world outside of his valley. The 
Death of the Hired Man and The Code tell 
two homespun stories of the countryside, 
finding beauty and strangeness in those 
commonplace events. A Hundred Collars 
repeats for us the conversation of a college 
professor and a drunken collector for a 
country newspaper, saddled upon each 
other for the night in a small town hotel 
room. Home Burial shows us a tragedy 
as intense as those of ancient Greece in the 
fateful misunderstanding between a farmer 
and his wife who cannot comprehend each 
other’s attitude toward the death of a child. 

Not one of these incidents is spectacular, 
or romantic in any high-flown sense. Frost 
merely manages to see the mystery and 
wonder of life, the strangeness added to 
beauty which is all around us if we can 
only perceive it. 
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Edwin Arlington Robinson, a figure of 
such importance that some foreign critics 
consider him the greatest American poet of 
all time, finds the inspiration for most of 
his poems in men—the kind of men who 
sit around in country stores complaining 
about their luck, or who experiment with 
spiritualism, or quarrel with their sweet- 
hearts, or do any of the commonplace 
things that millions of Americans do. I 
recall one sonnet about a butcher who was 
heartbroken when his wife died and pulled 
down his slaughterhouse. 

This man who writes of such characters 
as these—of people who would appear 
mediocre and not worth a second glance 
to most of us—has been called the greatest 
living American poet by many critics. Of 
him, the Boston Transcript said, as the 
publishers take pains to tell us on the cover 
jacket of his collected poems, “In Mr. 
Robinson American poetry has its pro- 
foundest voice, its deepest vision, its most 
enduring utterance.” 

Look for subjects, then, in commonplace 
Find the beauty in the banal, and 
not the banal in beauty. If you can follow 
this advice, borrowing from the great 
traditions only a technique, and really ex- 
pressing the life about you in terms of the 
amusing or grotesque or sinister or tragic 
beauty that is in it, you will be fairly sure 
at least to escape the writing of mere per- 
fumed trifles that are not worth the 
blackening of paper. 

What is perhaps of greater importance to 
you, if you express it at all adequately, you 
will be likely to get a hearing. 


things. 
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PREPARING FOR SUCCESS 


There has never been a lasting success in 
literature whose success has been due to 
accident. True, chance or luck may place 
an author in a prominent literary position, 
but chance will not keep him there. 

The author who wants to make a per- 
manent success in writing keeps before him- 
self this question: “What am I doing, day 
by day, minute by minute, to build up my 
writing ability, my style, my experiences, 
my markets, my producing ability?” In 
answering it he will have the key to his suc- 
cess or failure. 

Unless a writer knows a little more than 
his present work requires, unless he has 
more ability than his public absolutely de- 
mands, he knows too little for that success 
which may come tomorrow. Literary suc- 
cess is only for those who have prepared 
themselves for it. 


We must have a nose for ideas and liter- - 


ary progress. Remember that because a cer- 
tain style, a certain expression, a certain 
method, has been in vogue for many years, 
it does not prove that that way is best, nor 
does it prove that his new conception, his 
new handling, will be failures. But if we 
want this literary knoweldge, we must work 
for it, we must get that “capacity for hard 
work.” 

Hard work is one of the most imperative 
conditions, and at the same time one of the 
greatest blessings of writing. Hard work 
breaks down the barriers of impossibilities. 





IMPULSE AND INSPIRATION 


There are many writers who carry through 
to a successful climax an article or literary 
product that had its inception and accom- 
plishment in inspiration or impulse. The 
success of these impulse, inspiration work- 
ers cannot be recognized as a precedent 
maker in literature, when opposed to the 
literary success of a writer of thought. 

Impulse and inspiration often seem more 


powerful while they last, but they are inter- 
mittent. It is like trying to live on stimu- 
lants. They are, to be true, mental stimu- 
lants, but they soon expend themselves. 

Deliberate thought will always win. But 
while the writer works systematically and 
methodically, he must take the utmost care 
to see that he does not become mechanical. 

Successful writers are such, because they 
were a little more exact, a little more indus- 
trious, a little more deliberate in thought 
in a word they were more mentally pro- 
gressive than others. 

DO IT NOW 

Shunning the preliminary steps which 
should be taken to the accomplishment of a 
certain literary work, many writers allow 
tasks to hang over them for days at a time. 
Once these preliminary steps have been 
taken the writer often finds that the actual 
work was less than he thought. 

A writer has an idea for an article which 
he intends to complete, but which is not nec- 
essary immediately—a trade article, a short 
story, an editorial—and that’ work will 
“hang fire” for several days. 

He allows himself to believe that it will 
take more time to complete than he can give 
it just now, and thus he throws off this 

“literary task till the morrow. He also be- 
lieves that by constant rumination on the 
idea he can expand it into larger fields. Or 
he thinks that he does not know what and 
how he is going to write and he wants to 
think it over. But this constant procrastina- 
tion must end as the time grows short— 
when the deadline for his article approaches. 
He begins his article and before he realizes 
it he is finished. 

That writer is fortunate who knows the 
value of handling his tasks as they come. 
He knows that it is good business policy to 
avoid the habit of allowing these tasks to 
hang over him, a constant mental worry, 
and to keep his work cleared up always so 
that he can turn to new. 
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Modern English Usage 


Modern English expression is subject to 
the whims and vagaries of the times, and 
any attempt to record these literary whim- 
sicalities is soon obsolete, except as a record 
of passing literary fads. Yet Oxford Uni- 
versity Press has made a distinct record of 
the more permanent forms of modern usage 
by publishing H. W. Fowler’s newest work 
“Modern English Usage.” The essence of 
the language gems of today is given and 
expanded into a concise treatise. The book 
is not essentially a dictionary but is more 
explanatory, giving every possible use and 
understanding to points of grammar and 
idiom that arise every day. The book was 
originally planned by Fowler and his brother 
Francis George. Francis died, however, be- 
fore the actual writing of the book. He left 
his undying stamp on literary literature by 
his notable work, in collaboration with his 
brother, in compiling the Concise Oxford 
Dictionary and the Pocket Oxford Dix- 
tionary. Lexicographers will find “Modern 
English Usage” a distinct departure from 
the usual literary compilations; the layman 
will welcome it as a new aid in solving 
current language problems. 


Modern English Usage. Compiled by H. 
W. Fowler. 742 pp. London: Oxford Uni- 


versity Press. 





Fundamental Concepts of Physics 


Physics, like the other sciences, has been 
passing through a state of revolution and 
evolution, and the tracing of the practical 
conceptions of this science, its physical laws 
and principles, during these turbulent scien- 
tific periods has been made the subject of 
Paul R. Heyl, in his book “Practical Con- 
cepts of Physics.” 

Mr. Heyl, who is one of the leading sav- 
ants of this day, deals in a non-scientific 
manner with the changing trends of phy- 
sics, and his clear presentation of the scien- 
tiie concepts of physics during the 
eighteenth, nineteenth and twentieth centur- 


ies is a distinct record of scientific evolution. 
The subject matter for the book is the com- 
pilation of three lectures delivered at the 
Carnegie Institute of Technology by Mr. 
Heyl. To the lay mind the book will be in- 
teresting rather as a matter of scientific rec- 
ord, than as a new literary achievement of 
science. 
“The Fundamental Concepts of Physics.” 
3y Paul R. Heyl. Baltimore: Williams and 
Wilkins Company. 


The Frontier in American Literature 


The influence of the pioneering spirit on 
American literature can not be more clearly 
shown than by a reading of “The Frontier 
in American Literature,” by Lucy L. Haz- 
ard. The southern and western expansion, 
which has been dealt with to a great degree 
in American history, has had a marked and 
lasting effect on the writing of our native 
authors. 

The book is a study of the use of the 
frontier in the literature of this country. 
The study is based on the frontier literature 
of noted American authors, such as Haw- 
thorne, Simms, Cooper, Bret Harte, Gar- 
land, and others. The author does not con- 
fine herself to a survey of this phase of re- 
gional literature but has enlarged her scru- 
tiny to include the influence of these fron- 
tiers on American philosophic and _ social 
life. 

In turn are treated: The Puritan Fron- 
tier; Southern Frontiers; The Frontier 
of °49; and many related chapters, as: 
Hunter and Trapper; The Gilded Age of 
Industrial Pioneering; and the Coming 
Age of Spiritual Pioneering. 

, The treatment of this subject is handled 
very deftly by the author, and her entirely 
new approach to this phase of literature is 
sure to strike the reader as a progressive 
addition to American literary interpreta- 
tions. 


“The Frontier in American Literature.” By 
Lucy L. Hazard. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, 
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Forum Epiror: 


I have read, with much interest, the ar- 
ticle in January issue of the WritTeEr’s D1- 
GEST, contributed by L. Edward Kraley, en- 
titled “Contest Psychology.” 

It has come to my notice many times of 
various competitive campaigns wherein 
many thousands of dollars have been of- 
fered as the reward of the successful par- 
ticipant and have noted later that those that 
have entered have been many thousands, in 
some as high as thirty or forty thousand. 

I have noticed that this wholesale stimu- 
lation has also resulted in a detrimental 
reaction. In one particular incident that I 
will refer to, this company put on a cam- 
paign some three years ago wherein there 
were some twenty thousand participants, 
and today their goods are seldom noticed 
on sale in anything like the quantities prior 
to the competitive campaign they put on. 

The situation, as it comes to me, does 
not appear judicioys practice to risk the 
possibility of many disappointed people to 
the satisfaction of a very few; every par- 
ticipant that enters the contest, does so in 
good faith, it is fairly reasonable to con- 
clude, and feels very hopeful, no doubt, of 
some reward, but a disappointment is going 
to connect the company or article up in his 
mind from an unfavorable angle at least. 
Now the question arises: Is it a judicious 
practice to invite so great a possibility of a 
wide-spread reactionary sentiment among 
people that are already loyal to the com- 
pany’s product, whatever it may be. 

In conversation with the publicity mana- 
ger of a fairly large corporation, he re- 
marked to the writer, “That his company 
had made an outlay far in excess, to bring 
their business back to its pre-contest cam- 
paign basis than the amount involved in 
putting on the entire campaign, not saying 


the numerous risks they had involved.” As 
he also remarked: “We woke up to the 
fact that we had an enormous number of 
disappointed people and they were very 
slow to come back, for, somehow, it just 
leaves a bad taste in their mouths.” 

What do the Dicest readers think in re- 
gard to this problem? 

Horace LEMASTER.. 

Maryville, Mo. 


To Forum READERS: 

Don’t be afraid of good old 
hokum. They still eat it up. Fhey have an 
insatiable appetite for it—Laurance 
D’Orasy in the Writer’s Dicest for De- 
cember, 1926. 

Please let me sling some inky taunts, 

And fling a questing quiz. 
You say the public hokum wants: 
Yet not what hokum is! 


N. Webster inconclusive was 
When jotting hokum down. 
The Standard also fails to buzz 

About this pesky noun. 


We, therefore, sadly sit and wait 
Till Laurance sets to work 

To succinctly elucidate 
His tantalizing quirk. 


We try so hard, both near and far, 
To tickle public taste— 

Is hokum Russian caviare, 
Or merely fishy paste? 





DEAR ForuM EpITor: 

Since “drifting away” from the DiGEst 
circle quite a while back, I have learned a 
few things by experience, both bitter and 
sweet; tips which may be of help to some 
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other struggling writer for the Sunday- 
school story papers. 

Two editors for whom I write short 
stories have raised my rate of payment. 
During the same months which brought this 
good fortune, many of my stories came 
home a-weeping. Studying these, I found 
them weak in either action or human in- 
terest, as involved in the main plot com- 
plication. The best plot combination for 
Sunday-school story papers is adventure— 
without mention of crime or criminals—and 
a strong, wholesome, but never preachy les- 
son, or conduct-adjustment. Some noble 
act, perhaps of sacrifice, which the events 
of the plot seem to make necessary. 

The best way to handle this is to plan 
your plot so that, when the story nears its 
climax, two courses are open to the hero or 
heroine, both right in his or her eyes, yet 
one of which is finally seen as the more 
noble of the two, and which, after the over- 
coming of obstacles, such as personal inter- 
ests or feelings to the contrary, is adopted. 

A. I. M. 


los Angeles, Cal. 


To THE Forum EDITOR: 


Supposing that you were hors de combat 
in a dark gloomy “hole in the wall” with 
never a wee bit o’ sunshine to caress your 


brow. Could you write? And humor, at 
that? Could you get inspiration by gazing 
through a mesh-work of iron, through a 
window with a screen made of crow-bars to 
finally rest your eyes on a bleak stone wall? 
Impossible, you say? Let’s argue. 

One annum ago this calendar sheet, some- 
one threw a copy of Writer’s DiGEsT into 
my cell. What? Why certainly I’m in the 
penitentiary. Doing eight years for making 
a mistake, said mistake being the fact that 
I got into a Stutz that didn’t belong to me. 
Now as I was saying, I fell heir to a Writ- 
ER’s Dicest. Honest, I thought it was a 
magazine of stories! So I casually ran 
through it and let my curious orbs fa!l on a 
piece about Uzzell’s “Narrative Technique” 
and a few other titles with more sixteen- 
syllable words. 

“A-men!” says I, tossing the book for 
a goal and a half. 
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“Highbrow litterachure?” queries the 
cell mate. 

“U-huh,” I retorts. 

About an hour later I gathered it up again 
because I wanted another look at those 
twenty-letter jaw dislocaters, and this time 
I happen on “The Mechanics of Humor.” 
Very patiently I read all. Then, thinks I, 
does one get reimbursed for writing wit? 
Aha! I must try it. 

I did! 

Today, I challenge any amateur humor- 
ist to compete with my year’s record. Still 
“in’” I have established personal contact 
with a score or more of editors. I have sold 
humor to the Saturday Evening Post, Life, 
Judge, America’s Humor, College Humor, 
Goblin, New Yorker, and a lot of others. 
However, I can also tell you the exact hue 
and tint of forty odd rejection slips. That’s 
part of the “racket” you know! 

“Eureka! I have discovered a 
Make humorous novels into epigrams.” | 
did and it rained checks. And—permit me 
to add—it hailed rejection slips! But the 
latter, even the very sarcastic ones, rolled off 
my peace of mind like water off a dry 
(My original witticism, if vou 


secret. 


agent’s chin. 
please. ) 

I wish to go on record as having sworn 
that I owe it all to the Dicest, a mailing 
permit from Warden P. E. Thomas (who 
is ready and willing to help any man up, as 
long as it isn’t “up over the wall”) and a 
pretty strong determination to make Will 
Rogers, O. O. McIntyre, H. C. Witwer and 
the rest of the “in solid” gang, move over 
and give me parking space—and I don’t 
mean also! 

I sign my name to this article (my num- 
ber is 538729 and it’s the Ohio Penitentiary 
at Columbus) simply because accidents will 
occur, and if one does and I get there with 
my humor, I’ll have a lot of scandal-mon- 
gers beaten to the draw when I now openly 
disclose the fact that I am celling in the 
same row that convict 30,664 first started 
on the road to literary fame. Did he get 
there? Well his name was Sidney Porter, 
and his nom de plume was O. Henry. Write 
a last line to that! 

W. G. G. 
Columbus, Ohio. 











This department is for the use of our readers. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 








W. D. C.—The correct name is play- 
wright. The term playright has not come, 
as yet, to our attention in any published 
works. Playwrite is used frequently, but 
is not considered correct form by leading 
dramatic writers. 


E. M. D.—Your object to establish a rep- 
utation before the compilation of your 
works into book form is a commendable 
one and highly justified. The advertising 
worth of your name will do much for the 
success of your works after your literary 
reputation has been established. If no men- 
tion was made on your manuscripts about 
the rights the publisher holds the second 
rights. 


S. C.—A number of great authors have 
used pen names and there are no legal diffi- 
culties involved, other than the registration 
of your right name with your pen name. 
The pen name is written immediately below 
the title of the article. (It is called the “by” 
line.) The right name is written in the 
upper left hand corner of the title page and 
on the first page of your manuscript. 


E. R. B.—It is quite permissible to use 
such a quotation in your playlet if you ad- 
here to the form which you outline in your 
letter. The verse placed at the head of an 
episode should contain the name of the 
author and the name of the book or poem 
from which the poem was taken. When 
embodied in the episode it is necessary to 
write to the holder of the copyright for 
permission to use the poem. When fully 
protected by copyright nothing from the 
hymnal can be used. 





Questions touching upon the writing and marketing of 
articles, stories, etc., will be answered in this department by the editorial staff of the WRITER’S DIGEST. 
Questions must be submitted in typewritten form and the lines must be double-spaced. 
tions and comments to the QUESTION AND ANSWER DEPARTMENT, Writer's Digest, 22 E. 


Address all ques- 
12th St., 





D. T.—For stories of this type query the 
editors of American and Everybody's Mag- 
azine. Cosmopolitan and Ladies’ Hoiie 
Journal may find space for one or two 
stories of this character. 


H. K.—Write to the Library of Congress, 
Copyright Office, Washington, D. C., and 
request a copy of Copyright Office Bulletin 
No. 14. This booklet contains all the in 
formation you need on copyright questions 


E. W. 


W .—Feature writing is the pres 
entation in some popular literary form, of 
some interesting subject. Its purpose is t 
entertain, to inform, and to give, to some 
extent, advice on the subject written about 
A columnist is the conductor of a regular 


to 


humorous, in = any 


department, usually 


periodical. 


J. K.—A suggested list of books is being 
sent you by mail. A glance at the pages of 
the booklet will enable you to plan a refer- 
ence library for that branch of literary work 
to which you plan to devote your time. 


P. H.—At the present time there are ver) 
few markets for this type of literature. 
Send your completed manuscripts to any 
of the larger producers. We suggest the 
following: Chester Bennett Production, 
5341 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
Famous-Players-Lasky Corporation, 485 
Fifth Ave., New York; Fox Film Corpora- 
tion, West 55th St., New York. We would 
advise a study of those periodicals devoted 
to photoplay topics, for a more intimat: 
knowledge of photoplay markets. 
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editors of WRrRITER’S 


B. J. D—The 
DiGcEsT have suggested to me the follow- 
ing plan: 


1. Write the editor and ask for a deci- 
sion on your manuscript. 

2. Two weeks after that letter write the 
editor referring to your first letter. 

3. Ten days after your second letter 
write the editor and ask if the manuscript 
has been returned. 

4. Ten days after the third letter write 
the editor that the manuscript has been 
withdrawn from sale and is being offered 
to other markets. Tell him that he is not to 
use the story. Take precautions to see that 
this final letter reaches the editor. 

E. W. W.—Everybody’s Magazine uses 
material of this type. You neglect to state 
the type of feature articles you wish to 
contribute. 

C. A. P.—WRrirter’s DiGEst carries a 
regular monthly department, “The Writer’s 
Market,’ which lists all the information 
you need. There are several books pub- 
lished by Writer’s Dicest which contain 
lists of all literary markets. 

R. G—You cannot republish this poem 
if the copyright is not owned by you. Write 
to the holder of the copyright for permis- 
sion to republish the poem. 

C. F. M.—We refer you to the article 
“Full-Time Writing” in the March issue of 
Writer's Dicest. The article deals in a 
comprehensive way with your specific prob- 
lem. We are entirely in accord with your 
intention of opening an individual agency. 
We'do not advise your connection with a 
syndicate. Why not operate as before, de- 
voting your full time to writing, allowing 
time for news gathering, meetings, etc. 

W. S. C.—lIt is a violation of the copy- 
right laws to reproduce this sort of material. 
Write to the publishers of the magazine and 
ask for reproduction privileges. If your 
photographs have been copyrighted you are 
fully protected. Book manuscripts should 
be enclosed in a heavy thick catalog en- 
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velope. We do not encourage the mailing 
of such manuscripts in cardboard boxes 
unless the size and shape of the manuscript 
warrants it. This manuscript should be 
sent parcel post. Photographs may be titled 
by the author but it is within the editor’s 
rights to change these titles and arrange the 
photographs in the book. 

S. H.—When submitting such material 
you may make such reservations as you 
wish. These reservations should be plainly 
marked on your manuscript and embodied 
in your contract. If published you must 
have the permission of the publisher (if 
he holds copyright) to use the sketch in 
the ways you mention. 


R. Rk. S.—A novel of this length (approx- 
imating 85,000 words) would require about 
265 sheets of typewriter paper. To find 
this average, take the total number of lines 
on one sheet, multiply it by the average 
number of words in one line, and divide 
this into the total number of words in the 
novel. ‘This figure will vary with the type- 
writer margin, and the size of the paper. 
All of the larger book publishers pay royal- 
ties on published books. The expenses of 
printing, binding, etc., are assumed by the 


publishers. 
L. C. R.—Illustrations accompany the 
story when submitted to a magazine. The 


editor in most cases will make extra pay- 
ment for photographs. Average payment 
iS $3. 

M. A. M.—Submit your series to the 
publishers and they will make you an offer 
They have the right to sole publi- 
The procedure outlined in your 


for it. 
cation. 
letter is correct. 

H. H. M.—Walter H. Baker, Hamilton 
Boston, Mass.; Denison & Co., 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill.; El- 
dridge Entertainment House, Franklin, 
Ohio; J. Fisher Company, South Wabash 
St., Chicago, Ill.; and E. S. Werner & Co., 
13 East 19th St., New York, are companies 
which may buy material of this sort. 


Place, 


(Continued on page 62) 
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The Songwriting Game 


By CLARENCE A. STOUT 


Since the beginning of the publishing 
of popular songs, publishers have tried to 
learn the secret of answering the question, 
“What constitutes a popular song?” <A 
well known songwriter once remarked, 
“Three of the greatest speculative mysteries 
in the world are: picking the right woman, 
the right horse and the right song.” 

Nearly every reliable publisher would 
give a princely salary to any one who has 
the knack of picking songs that will tune 
into the universal needs of the musical 
public. 

Thousands of dollars are wasted annually 
by the so-called “hit-pickers’” of Tin Pan 
Alley who backed up with small fortunes, 
songs that had the earmarks of sweeping the 
country. After the red ink appeared on 
the ledger, no doubt they wondered what it 
is the public wants. And many of them 
are still wondering why songs like “Bana- 
nas” and “Rain No Mo’” went over with 
such success. 

When analyzing a song, the first thing 
to look for is simplicity. 

Simplicity, both in lyrics and music. Sim- 
plicity to me seems to be the keynote of the 
success of a popular song, provided the 
lyric and music are both original and pro- 
fessional. 

If you examine the different outstanding 
song hits of the last fifteen years, nearly all 
of them possess simplicity and not one of 
them is beyond the mentality of a twelve- 
year-old child. By that I mean that any 
child of the above age or over can memorize 
and sing it after hearing it a few times. 
When you hear the children sing or whistle 
a tune you can come to the conclusion that 
that song is, or will be, a hit. 

If the aspiring writer would only keep 
this point in mind and cease trying to use 
rhetorical flourishes, high-brow expres- 
sions, and “hard to remember” passages in 
his melodies, his path to successful song- 
writing would be much easier. 


My ten years experience in the orchestra 
game has proved to me that the number 
that “go over” with musical audiences are 
those which possess “simple appeal” and 
can be whistled, hummed or sung after be- 
ing heard a few times. 

In the management of dance orchestras 
I always try to play what is already popu- 
lar and to try and popularize what is new. 
Being in touch with all the music pub 
lishers, I have quite a list to select from. 
Generally a few “pet” numbers are selected 
so as to give them an extra plug in a safe 
spot when the dancers are at the height of 
their enthusiasm. 

On every engagement I always select one 
number that is absolutely new, still unpopu- 
lar, and give it a whirl. If the people on 
the dance floor are stepping to the same 





ELIZABETH G. BLACK, 
A recognized successful composer, will 
write melody to your words, and harmonize, 
making the same ready to submit to the 
market. Postage. “March Victorious” and 
“Wings of Heaven” (Sacred) 35c each. 
95 Rutland Road, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Song Writers, 50-50 Collaboration 
Send two lyrics with $1.00 for expert criticism 
If good we will go 50-50 with you. Music arranged 
for Piano, Orchestra and Band. Ukulele arrange- 
ments. Piano Rolls made from MSS. All work 
guaranteed correct. 








INDIANA SONG BUREAU 
(Brookside) Salem, Indiana 


BEST SONG PLAN 


Song-writers send poem at once for free criticism and free 

melody 

Send 4c postage for free sample of my piano composing and 
ging. It will tell you more of my ability in melody and 
ony than hundreds of letters. Compare it with any other 
ser’s work. 


LUTHER A. CLARK, Music Composer and Publisher, 
Dept. W. D., Thomaston, Maine. 
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Poems revised, melodies composed, $3.00. This is 
ready for publishers’ consideration, Will send you 
a list of the most reliable publishers FREE. Send 
for price on piano-parts. Our work is guaranteed. 
Send four cents for sample of our work. 


PHILLIPS SONG SERVICE 
Box 53, Toledo, Ohio 
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rythm and seem to be enjoying it, and the 
encore warrants more playing of it, the 
number stays in. Many unknown songs 
have been popularized in this way. 

Many orchestra leaders will try to force 
a tune they had written on the public and 
then wondered why their orchestra lost pres- 
tige and was passed up for a re-booking. 

If I see one of my numbers is not “click- 
ing” as it should, it will be discarded. I 
have found, through experience, that if one 
wishes to get any place one should give the 
public what it wants and not satisfy one’s 
self. 

The music publishing business is on a 
firmer basis now than years ago. Those 
who have weathered the storm can vouch 
for the fact that success in the publishing 
world rests on the foundation of meritori- 
ous manuscripts. Publishers are catering 
to those who have the knack of feeling the 
musical pulse of the public, and writing 
what the public craves. With exploitation 
and advertising it is not hard to reach the 
musical ear of the public. 

How much success would be had if the 
big publishers catered to amateur writers? 
Most of them would be bankrupt in a week, 
because the average amateur is too impul- 
sive in his writings. Most of them do not 
care to study the different lyrical or mu- 
sical constructions of past or current song 
successes. Many will lose faith in their 
efforts after a few rejections and give it up 
as a hopeless undertaking. Fame and for- 
tune is what they are after and they want 
to get there without any trouble and the 
smallest amount of work. 

No songwriter living or dead had an easy 
road to success. 

In any other business, plenty of hard 
work, faith, and perseverance is needed to 
achieve success and the songwriting game, 
too, lists them as essentials. 
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MUSIC PRINTERS 
ENGRAVERS & LITHOGRAPHERS 


We revise manuscripts (when desired), engrave music, make title 
covers, and print by any process. No order too small to receive at- 
tention. Estimate gladly furnished. We publish a book containing 
= information for the new publisher. Price, $1.00, 


prepa "Established 1876 


uEgti? ZIMMERMAN $4" 











“Remember Your Dear Mother 
Back Home” 


Sheet Music, 30c (on Roll $1.00) 
“DREAMS O’ LOVE,” Price 50c. 
(The Poems with the Valo-Index) 
No Stamps. 
A. E. OVERTON 


2215 McKee Street, Houston, Texas 











SONG WRITERS 


Send us your songs; only honest opinion given. Re- 
vising and arranging by recognized successful com- 
posers. We publish all kinds of sheet music, song 
books, and make rolls of songs; all work guaranteed 
correct. It will pay you to publish your own numbers, 


THE JOHN PASSMORE MUSIC HOUSE 
Dawson, Ga, 











SEND YOUR POEM NOW 
Let us give you free advice. Our composers and service are the 
BEST. Send 25c stamps for four printed piano parts of different 
styles. Then tell us what style music you prefer for your poem. 
This insures satisfaction. WORK GUARANTEED. 
GREAT EASTERN SONG BUREAU 
Dept. 24, Thomaston, Maine 











ALEXANDER SEYMOUR 


Composer and Arranger of Music. Music 

to words and words to music. Address: 

6 West 128th St., New York City, U. S. A. 
Telephone, Harlem 0779 














1 WANT SONG POEMS 


CASPER NATHAN, 
Dept. F, 
3544 North Racine Avenue, Chicago 
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THE WRITER’S MARKET 


BS 


BS 


All up-to-date and accurate information regarding suspended or discontinued publications, the need of 
various publications and publishing houses as stated in communications from editors, and announce- 


ments of prize contests in any way involving the literary profession, 


will be found in this column. 





Prize Contests and Market Notes 


The League of American Penwomen, Balti- 
more Branch, announces its annual short story 
contest, for which it offers a prize of twenty-five 
dollars for the best story submitted. The aim of 
the League is to foster the arts among women, 
and with this in view it conducts a Maryland 
wide short story contest every year which 
is open to any woman resident of Maryland. Only 
one story may be submitted by each contestant, 
and stories should not contain more than five 
thousand words. Stories that have been previ- 
ously published or have received a prize or any 
recognition will not be eligible. All manuscripts 
must be typewritten, and must bear neither the 
name nor the address of the author. The author’s 
name and address must be sent under same cover 
with the manuscript in a sealed envelope contain- 
ing return postage. Short stories may be sub- 
mitted by any woman resident of Maryland, but 
they must be received not later than April 15, 
1927, Address all manuscripts to the Prize Com- 
mittee, age of American Penwomen, Academy 
of Sciences, 105 West Franklin Street, Baltimore, 
Maryland. Prizes will be awarded by June L, 
when the name of successful contestant will be 
published. 


Prizes of $300, $150 and $50 for short stories 
about social w ork are offered by Arthur W. Page, 
assistant president of the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Company, in a contest announced 
by the New York Committee on Publicity Meth- 
ods. Mr. Page, former editor of World’s Work, 
sponsors the prize as membership chairman of 
the New York Charity Organization Society, and 
hopes that stories of literary merit, in which 
social work plays a part, will result. The .con- 
test closes April 12, 1927. Mrs. Gertrude Springer, 
151 Fifth Avenue, New York, secretary of the 
Short Story Contest Committee, will supply the 
conditions of the award. 


The committee of the local branch of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs regrets to an- 
nounce that, in the opinion of the five judges in 
the contest for a poem for an official song for 
the District of Columbia, none was found suit- 
able for the purpose, so in accord with rule three 
of the contest, the award was withheld. 


Woman’s Home Companion is offering a prize 
of $25,000 for the first serial and book rights of 
the best novel by a woman, and $25,000 for the 
first serial and book rights of the best novel by 
a man. The contest closes July 1, 1927. For 
rules and information governing the contest, write 
to the Prize Novel Contest Editor, Woman’s 
Home Companion, 250 Park Ave., New York. 


The Carpet and Rug World, 381 Fourth Ave., 
New York, N. Y. Editor, James P. Rome. 
Issued mon thly ; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
want stories of floor covering ae displays and 
business schemes which have proved valuable 
when used by merchants in the field. All ma- 
terial must be practical. Not fine writing, but 
fine ideas will receive editorial approval. We can 
also use photographs of window displays and 
department displays of carpets and rugs. Mate- 
rial accepted is paid for on publication.” 


Ghost Stories Magazine, 1926 Broadway, New 
York City. Editor, H. A. Keller. Issued monthly. 
“We use supernatural stories, with a background 
of human realism. No trick chemical formulzx 
or pseudo-scientific material is wanted. Manu- 
scripts are reported on within three weeks and 
payment is made on acceptance, at the rate of 
two cents a word,’ 


Loudspeaker, 203 East 12th St., New York City. 
“This is a monthly magazine for the radio 
and is in the market for short stories, feature 
articles, humor, interviews and photographs. Ma 
terial must deal with radio. Scientific subjects 
are not wanted. Preference will be given to 
articles dealing with radio and the home. Manu 
scripts must be limited to fifteen hundred words 
and payment for accepted material will be modest 
but prompt. We are also in the market for art 
cles, practical suggestions and photographs which 
will help the dealer sell radios. Payment will be 
liberal and prompt.” 


Monthly Contest Guide, 
St. Paul, Minn. W. Spofforth, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We can use 
pithy, condensed articles up to one thousand word 
on experiences in contest prize winning, methods 
making up entries, detailed description of wi 
ning entries—to be those of the writer’s ov 
entries and not copies—of recent contests; Pr 
paragraphs of interest to contest fans; humorous 
or witty paragraphs; poems, limericks, etc., mad¢ 
up solely of current advertising slogans. For 
material accepted we pay from one-quarter to 
one cent a word. Manuscripts are not returned 
unless they are accompanied by a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope.” 


714 N. Hamline Ave., 


Commission on Inter-racial Co-operation, 409 
Palmer Building, Atlanta, Ga. “We are in the 
market for short, human interest stories based 
on the idea of understanding and good will across 
racial lines, especially between American white 
people and negroes. We can use stories suited 
to either adults or children.” 

(Continued on page 48) 
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is actual performance of the Palmer Institute is 
as good as—yes, and better than—the promise. Your 
method appears to me not only inspiring, but of the 
greatest possible benefit. ... 1 heartily recommend 
your courses; to the student eagerly starting out... 
and to the author already arrived but in need, at times, 
of a new impetus best obtained through contact with 
other alert and highly specialized intelligences.” 


2 OO. Lifoece arene, 


—-contributor to “Century,” “Harper's,” “The Atlantic 

Monthly,’”’ and other magazines. Author of fifteen 

popular novels, including the dramatized ‘‘Martha 
By-the-Day.” 

















Daily surer of your 
wares 





Writers you never heard of are in 
almost any magazine you pick up. 
In Harper’s, Adventure, Delineator, 
The Saturday Evening Post. You 
know the payment per word of these 


those amusing and poignant little 
stories you can produce now—while 
putting into you the power to create 
the kind of story your highest am- 
bition wants to create! You write 
definitely —with a sureness. To sell. 


publications. You can estimate how 
much each writer was paid for his 
story. Perhaps he is in two or three 
other magazines the same month. 
With your natural talent and per- 
sistence—with effort and perhaps -a 
hundred false starts—you also, in 
time, may be in several magazines 
a month. You will get yearly surer 
of those wares you are unsteady about 
just now. But with the Palmer In- 
stitute backing your talent and per- 
sistence, you can get daily surer! 


Palmer courses are endorsed by 


JuLtie M. LirpMANN 
Jim TULLy 
CarL CLAUSEN 
Jesse LyNcH WILLIAMS 
GERTRUDE ATHERTON 
RutH Comrort MITCHELL 
Rupert HuGHEs 
KATHERINE NEWLIN Burt 
ALEX McLaren 
CHARLES KENYON 
FREDERICK STUART GREEN 


Write for more information. 





Perhaps get soon from editors the 
frank letters of approval, followed 
by the tangible checks. 

The Palmer Institute sizes up 
your ability from the start. Expe- 
rienced writers work with you per- 
sonally. They help you make salable 





? [2 Short Story Writing 


AUTHORSHIP 
15-R 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF 
Palmer Building, Hollywood, Calif. 
CrayToN HAMILTON - - - President 
FREDERICK PALMER - - - Vice-president : 
Please send me, without any obligation, details about : 
the course I have checked. : 


C) English and Self-Expression : 
CO Photoplay Writing ; 


Name 





Address iieineeebncbn 
All correspondence 
No salesman 


strictly confidential 
il call on you 
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Indispensable to the Writer 


A DICTIONARY OF 
MODERN ENGLISH USAGE 
By H. W. FOWLER 
Cloth, $3.00 ; Cloth, Oxford India Paper, $4.00. 
This is a dictionary of an entirely new 
type, for it deals with every problem of 
speech and writing. Nothing like it exists 
and something like it has always been 
needed. It informs as a dictionary and de- 
lights as a book. The easiest, cleverest and 
safest manual of correctness in speech and 
writing. 
THE CONCISE 
OXFORD DICTIONARY 
Compiled by H. W. and F. G. FOWLER 
Cloth, $3.25. 





Eleventh impression. Cloth, 
thin paper, $4.50. 

“There is not another cheap dictionary 
that will bear comparison with this admir- 
able adaptation of the Oxford English Dic- 
tionary; nor do we hesitate to include among 
cheap dictionaries certain much advertised 
works, many times larger and a great deal 
more expensive.”—New York Sun. 


OxrorD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
AMERICAN BRANCH : NEW YORK 

















a 

Are News Writers Born? 
Born news writers do not exist. Every successful 
journalist has developed his or her acquired talents, 
commonly known as good judgment, perseverance, 
initiative, and the ability to think clearly and fast. 
They learned HOW first—then went ahead. 

The “Ideal Course in News Writing and Correspond- 
ence”’ published by WRITER’S DIGEST will show 
you the right way to begin. It will teach you the 
fundamentals. Equivalent to two years’ experience 
on any daily newspaper in the country. 


ELEVEN IMPORTANT LESSONS 


. Newspaper Corre- 6. Newspaper Corre- 
spondence a Promz spondence. 
ising Field. 7. Howtohandle “Copy. 

. What News Is, 8. General Instructions, 

. News Sources. 9. Expressions to Avoid. 

. How to Handle 10. Branches of Corre 
the Story. spondence. 

5. How to Get the 11. Correspondence as a 
Story to the Paper. means of livelihood. 


SPECIAL COMBINATION OFFER 


The regular price of the “Ideal Course in News Writ- 
ing and Correspondence” is $5.00. As a special in- 
ducement to writers a one-year subscription for 
WRITER’S DIGEST (Regular value $2.00) 
will be included with every order for one of $5 
thesecourses. Both of thes se big values for only 


bat ie 2 s Pie EST, Dept. D 100, 

2 E. 12 , Cincinnati, Ohio. 

“Attach rf oy (Check, Money Order, Currency) to this coupon 
and mail it get “The Ideal Course in News Writing and 
Correspondence’ will be mailed immediately and a big issue 
of WRITER'S S DIGE ST will be sent every month. 











Writer's Digest 


THE WHIMSICAL ESSAY 

(Continued from page 6) 
Choose your theme, and then give it the 
reins and let it ramble on with you wher- 
ever it will. In this very rambling, indeed, 
lies much of the spirit of the performance— 
this, and an intimate note, a feeling some- 
how that the author is whispering all this 
into the reader’s ear. And for this reason 
the first-person is the best medium for the 
whimsical essay. 

We have, in the above, approached this 
subject of the whimsical essay, in an indi- 
rect manner. But in this way it seems to us 
that we could best picture the processes go- 
ing into the creation of this delightful and, 
we repeat, salable form. 





PLAYS EVERY WRITER SHOULD READ 
(Continued from page 10) 

fatigable collaborators, Shay and Loving 
Their “Fifty Contemporary One-Act Plays” 
and Arthur Quinn’s “Representative Amer- 
ican Plays” are more than adequate’ to imi 
tiate the student into the divergent phase: 
of the modern play form. 

However, excellent though the listed an- 
thologies. be, nothing can supplant the pru- 
dent reading of the individual dramatic airt- 
ists, and a painstaking examination of the 
multiple facets in which the playwright’s 
genius reveals itself. This assuredly can be 
gained solely through accurate and exten- 
sive study of the works of the greatest dra- 
matists themselves. 

Space not permitting detailed reading 
lists, we shall mention but one title of the 
plays of outstanding authors of the past: 
Greece— 

Aeschylus: 

Sophocles : 

Euripides : 

Aristophanes : 
Rome— 

Plautus : 

Terence: 
England— 

Shakespeare: Hamlet 

Johnson: Every Man in His Humour 

Marlowe: Doctor Faustus 

Sheridan: The School for Scandal 

Goldsmith: She Stoops to Conquer 

(Continued on page 50) 


Prometheus Bound 
Oedipus Rex 
Medea 

The Frogs 


The Captives 
Andrea 
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Mail the coupon for our new book, the Writer’s 
Guide. It tells you how to plot a story or 
play—how to prepare and submit manuscripts. 


CORONA will help you to success 


| Depeche experienced writer knows that manu- 
scripts must be typewritten—and most writers 
prefer Corona to other typewriters. 

Corona is convenient, easy to carry anywhere, 
yet it is as complete as a big ofice machine—and 
it is the only portable with a twenty-year record 


of proved durability. 
Buy on easy terms 


Mail the coupon now for further 
particulars and a free copy of our new 
book, the Writer’s Guide, which tells 
you how to plot a story or play and how 
to prepare and submit manuscripts. 


Get your Corona now. Pay for 
it as you use it. Your dealer will 
gladly arrange monthly payments 
and will accept a used typewriter, 
any standard make, in trade. 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 
517 E. Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without obligation to me, please send me a free copy of The Writer’s Guide 


—and complete information about Corona. 


ET Oe Ee OC TT eR ee re OT ee ee ee ee ee 


lowna typewriter. I should like to know its trade-in value.... 








Well-Known Author 


WHOSE WORK APPEARS 
REGULARLY IN LEADING 
MAGAZINES, ETC., and who 
is RECOMMENDED BY ED- 
ITORS, offers 


Criticism, Sales Service, 
Collaboration 


to new and established writers 
anxious to dispose of their 
work in American, British, and 
Motion Picture Markets. (Nov- 
els, Stories, Photoplays, Stage- 
Plays, etc.) 

If you really want to SELL, 
write for terms. 


LAURENCE D’ORSAY, 


P. O. Box 2602, cor) Drawer A-1,P.O., 
San Francisco, Cal. Hollywood, Cal. 


(Both addreses are always good, as Mr. D'Orsay 
divides his time between the two places.) 














ARE YOUR HANDS TIEDP 


Do you want to earn more money by writing? Is 
there a certain line... if you knew how? 

My Service will increase your sales and lessen 
your labor. Send for my circular. 


GEORGE B. POTTER 
221 No. Beacon St., Hartford, Conn. 











CASH PRIZE CONTESTS 
For 25c our last monthly list. Whatever 
your business occupation, or hobby, you will 
find some contest in which you can compete. 


THOMAS & CO. 
East Haddam Connecticut 














$1250 FOR A PHOTOPLAY $1250 


Written by an unknown writer whose story was sold through our 
sales department. We copyright, revise, criticize, and market photo- 
plays. We are right on the ground in Hollywood in daily touch with 
the studios. We know the market. Send manuscript today for free 
criticism and advice. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 
Room 213, 5507 Santa Monica Bivd., Hollywood, California. 











you are not selling those Scripts, 
let us do it for you. We also 
have courses in Short-Story 
Writing, Photoplay, News-Re- 
porting. BOOK AND PLOT CHART free. 


THE HARVARD COMPANY 
427 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 44) 


The Trailblazer (formerly No-Name Maga- 
sine), Room 11, 1840 California St., Denver, Colo, 
W. D. Clayton, Editor. Issued monthly; dC a 
copy; $1.00 a year. “Wi e€ want stories that play 
up the profit-making possibilities of oil, mini g 
and industrial stocks. We prefer stories th 
have an oil field background. Stories of eae 
adventure, etc., are acceptable, provided they 
bring out some of the practical details of oil or 
mining, or the profit-making possibilities of those 
industries, in some portion of the story. Manu- 
scripts are reported on promptly and payment 
is made on acceptance, at the rate of one-half 
to one cent a word.” 


Garden and Home Builder, Garden City, New 
York, Editor, Leonard Barron. Issued monthly; 
doc a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are in need of 
informative, practical articles on home construc- 
tion, garden making and technical articles on plant 
material. Photographs are accepted when accom- 
panied by articles. Manuscripts are reported on 
within two weeks and payment is made on accept- 
ance, at the rate of one cent a word and one 
dollar to three dollars for photographs.” 


The Will o’ the Wisp, Escanaba, Mich. Editors, 
C. H. Nelson and J. G. Back. Issued meres: 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. “The Will o’ the Wisp 
is a magazine of realism, established a year ago, 
and fills a place in American literature but sligI 
ly touched by other magazines. We use ultra- 
modern poetry, essays and short stories, rang ing 
from one hundred to one thousand words in 
length. At present no payment is made for arti- 
cles used. Prospective contributors should note 
style of material used before preparing manu- 
scripts. Material is now being gathered for the 
summer number, which will be distributed June 
first.” 


La Belle Magazine (The Contest Magazine), 
P. O. Box 592, St. Paul, Minn. Issued monthly 
10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in need of 
jokes, poems, gags, real short stories, puzzk 
etc., for publication in our new Contest Magazine 
This Contest Magazine is something entirely n« 
devoted to the interests of amateur writers, ho me 
workers, etc. It contains one or more contests 
in each issue—awarding cash and gift prizes— 
the winner to decide which is preferred.” 


Power Wagon, 536 Lake Shore Drive, Chicago, 
Ill. Editor, A. W. Stromberg. Issued monthly. 
Power Wagon is a pocket size magazine, a verit- 
able pocket book full of valuable ideas for the 
truck, bus and trailer operator. “We use articles 
up to two thousand words in length, describing by 
text and photographs, ways and means by which 
greater efficiency can be secured in operating 
and maintaining trucks, buses or trailers in groups 
of four or more. Editorial treatment of sub- 
jects must be from the standpoint of ‘how to do 
it better and save time and money.’ Results 
before and after should be given with detailed 
facts and figures on costs whenever possible, with 
copies of various forms or records employed. 
Articles and photographs are wanted on new 
methods of loading, routing, shop repairing, train- 
ing of drivers and mechanics, and on ways to get 
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more freight or passenger haulage business by 
special equipment, merchandising or sales methods. 
Interviews on above topics are also wanted with 
leading fleet managers, shop foremen and service 
superintendents. We report on manuscripts with- 
in ten days. The minimum rate of payment is 
one cent a word, made on acceptance or publi- 
cation, depending on the article.” 


The Northern Light, published at Holt, Minn., 
by B. C. Hagglund, will not be published during 
the summer months, but will be continued again 
in fall. However, no poems will be considered 
in the meantime. Inquiries, to insure a reply, 
should be directed to Mr. Hagelund, personally. 

Globe Photos, Box 315, Bloomington, Ill. Edi- 
tor, E. E, Pierson. “We use glossy photos 5x7 
or larger prints of interesting scenes; wild ani- 
mal photos, news photos with pretty girls in them, 
but we do not want ordinary scenic views. We 
have no need for manuscripts. Material is re- 
ported on within two weeks and payment is made 
on acceptance, at the rate of $1.50 to $3.00 for 
each photo.” 


Arts and Decoration, 45 West 45th Street, New 
York City. Editor, Mary Fanton Roberts. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We are es- 
pecially interested in homes, luxurious or simple, 
but always convenient and practical; all things 
relating to the home and the planning and building 
of homes, Photographs of homes, decorations 
and furniture are also accepted. Manuscripts 
are reported on as soon as possible. 

Pe Life, 4602 13th Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
L. Pines, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
oF 0 a year. “We use quite a bit of short, snappy, 
peppy, flapper-collegiate sketches from one hun- 
dred to three hundred words in length that must 
be essentially humorous. We are also in the 
market for short stories based on the above re- 
quirements, not to exceed two thousand words. 
We can use only a limited number of these. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within ten days and pay- 
ment is made on acceptance, at the rate of one 

cent a word.” 

The American Necdlewoman, Augusta, Maine. 
Editor, M. G. L. Bailey. Issued monthly; 10c a 
copy; 25c a year. “We are interested in general 
short stories of from thirty-five hundred to six 
thousand words. Inspirational poems are also 
accepted. Manuscripts are reported on within a 
few weeks and payment is made on acceptance, 
at the rate of three-fourths to one cent a word.” 


Dog World, 1922 Lake Street, Chicago, Ill. 
Editor, Will Judy. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; 
$2.00 a year. “We are usually overstocked, but 
material must be reliable and expertly correct to 
be accepted, as our publication reaches only the 
professional dog breeder, kennel man and show 
exhibitor, not the ordinary dog owner and lover. 
Manuscripts are reported on within twenty-four 
hours and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of two cents a word.” 

Canadian Magazine, 345-349 
Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 


West Adelaide 
Editor, An- 


(Continued on page 52) 


Writers everywhere to- 
day are finding that a 
ammond-typed manu- 
script invariably sells 
more readil 
other, The 
interchangeabletypeand 
riable spacing permit 
typographical effects that make words 
vibrant and colorful. 
Write today for illustrated booklet 


LTH D1 
Hammond Typewriter Co., 6 Brook Ave., New York 








AUTHORS—SPECIAL 


I will type your MSS. neatly, accurately and promptly 
for 40 cents a thousand words. MSS. containing 
10,000 or more, 30 cents a thousand words, including 
carbon copy. Poetry, 1 cent a line. If you like me— 
retain me; if you don’t like me—fire me. 


JOS. F. ROBINSON, 
5733 Holden St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








inaisedida aati and accurately typed, 
50c per 1000 words. Carbon copy. Special 
rates on book-size manuscripts. Poems, 
1c per line. 
MRS. EULA WOLFE, Cameron, Missouri 
patewsaed Kansas City) 














AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed, editorial requirements, Hammer- 
mill Bond paper; errors in spelling, grammar, punc- 
tuation, paragraphing corrected, carbon copy, work 
a uaranteed. 50c ee 1000 words; poems Ic per line. 
IVE LIKELY MARKETS suggested, if requested. 


RENA VAN CISE 
538 North Ave., inte. ave Ohio 








TYPING 


experience typing and revising manu- 
Write for special 


Ten years’ 
scripts. One carbon copy free. 
rates. 

OLIVE JORDAN 


2433 S. 53 Ave., Cicero, IIl. 








TTENTION WRITERS: Manuscripts of all 

kinds typewritten in the proper form demanded 
by editors and producers. Don’t let your article be 
rejected. Your work revised, if desired. Poems also 
typewritten. Rates reasonable. Write to us today 
for sample of our work and full information. 


THE HANSEN COMPANY 
1900 W. Girard Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 











QUALITY TYPING! 
Minor corrections, extra first and last page if desired, 
free carbon copy and booklet, “Advice of Editors,” 
75c per thousand words; poetry, 3c per line. 


AUTHORS’ TYPING SERVICE 


1106 Riverdale St., West Springfield, Mass. 
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Learn SHORT STORY Writing 


—by mail, from Dr. Richard Burton, ‘greatest 
authority” of them all. A real training with 
individual criticism and correction of lessons. 
Also Personal Revision and Criticism Service to 
afew. Millions are paid yearly for short sto- 
ries. You may have ideas that will bring you 
fame and fortune. Learn the secrets and prac- 
tical methods for successful writing from this 
Dr.Burton ™aster teacher. His students are making big 

5 money. Write today for special low rate, Free 
Booklet on Short-Story Writing and Profit-Sharing Plan. 
Also $100 Prize for Short Story. 

Laird Extension Institute, 420 Laird Blidg., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 























$50.00 A WEEK 
With Car And Camera 


By PAUL GLENN HOLT 


Bound in boards. 14 illustrations. The complete 
story and details of a fascinating, independent business 
or part time work for the amateur. 

Postpaid $1.50 

“The Hundred Best Markets For Your Photos.”— 
A booklet by the same author. Indispensable names, 
addresses and wants for your snapshots. Postpaid, 
20c silver, or included free with the book itself. 


R. SNYDER, Publisher 


18 Derne Street, Boston 














STORY IDEAS WANTED 


Big demand for story material in both photoplay and magazine 
fleld. Send us your manuscript in any form for free criticism. We 
will advise you for which field it is most suitable. Manuscripts devel- 
oped and revised for submission to studios and publishers. Location 
and exceptional facilities makes our service most advantageous. Sales 
department operated on commission basis. Send for free booklet. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY, 


400 Security Bidg., Santa Monica Bivd. and Western Ave., 
Los Angeles, Cal. 














NUHAND IS the new, really scientific shorthand, 


with new principles, few rules, and 
no exceptions. It is shorter, simpler, speedier, and more 
complete—read notes years after writing. No more 
shading or ruled paper. No “course’—you learn in 3 
weeks from Complete Manual (New Revised Edition). 
Send $1 for it today—no other cost or books to buy. 
THE NUHAND COMPANY, METZ, IND. 








If you are tired of groping for words that 


Fre e accurately express your thoughts, write for 
a free copy of “How Dr. Johnson Would 


Marvel,” which shows how you can have instantly avail- 
able the exact word for your every shade of meaning. 


HISTORICAL PUBLISHING CO. 
Dept. WDX, 1334 Cherry St., Philadelphia 








Learn Fascinating ‘‘New Way’’ 


PEED TYPEWRITING 


COSTS LESS - - - PAYS BEST 
LEARN at Home Quickly in Spare Time. Graduates double 
former pay when trained Tulloss ‘‘New Way.” Speed of 80 to 
100 words a minute, Guaranteed. Outstanding system—eas 
for anyone. Small cost. 10 easy lessons equips you for the BI 
position. YOU CAN DO IT. Send for FREE BOOK. Shows 
how to train for Best positions. Tells all. Write Today! 


THE TULLOSS SCHOOL, 496 College Hill, Springfield, Ohio 





PLAYS EVERY WRITER SHOULD 


READ 
(Continued from page 46) 
France— 
Moliere: Le Tartufe 
Corneille: Le Cid 
Racine: Phedre 
Germany— 
Goethe: 
Schiller: Maria Stuart 
Lessing: Minna von Barnhelm 
Difficult as is the task of selecting the 
best work of each dramatist of the past, it 
is even more so in choosing the plays of 
modern masters. Of course, such lists can 
not but be arbitrary: 
Ibsen: Peer Gynt 
Strindberg: The Creditor 
Bjornson: Beyond Human Might 
Hauptmann: The Weaverse 


Faust 


Sudermann: Magda 
Wedekind: Spring’s Awakening 
Schnitzler: Anatol 


Mirbeau: Business Is Business 
Rostand: Cyrano de Bergerac 

Shaw: Candida 

Pinero: The Second Mrs. Tangueray 
Galsworthy: Loyalties 

Tchekhoff: Three Sisters 

Andrezev: Anathema 

Benevente: Bonds of Interest 
Moody: The Great Divide 

O’Neill: The Great God Brown 





THE THREE PROCESSES OF 
STORY MAKING 


(Continued from page 15) 


your hero or heroine is an orphan, that can 
be accomplished without going into lugu- 
brious details. 

Another fault, almost as common as this, 
is to open with a scene of domestic bicker- 
ing which has no emotional or dramatic 
value, but simply shows the bad side of un- 
pleasant characters. Many of these things 
could be avoided if the writer would keep 
in mind that the primary object in story- 
telling is to produce pleasant emotions. Of 
course, this can not always be accomplished, 
as in a story of tragedy, but fortunately 
those are not the sort of things that editors 
mainly seek. 


Writer's Digest 
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“QUICK, WATSON! THE 
NEEDLE!” 


(Continued from page 20) 





feel, as I do, that the corpse has been dead 
a long time and that Mrs. Van Rockabilt 
ought to be more careful of her pearls even 
when she is fascinated by the soulful mous- 
tachios of Count Kowtoffski. 

[ do not instance these two stories dor 
their entertainment value, which may very 
well be a matter of opinion—and difference 


1e of opinion, at that. I suggest study of their 
it technique simply because they are fair ex- 
yf amples of two different types of detective 
n story, one a bit off formula and the other 


true to formula, which are being sold nowa- 
days. And here is a very significant point. 
Of these two stories, I prefer my own and 
think it the better story. Why not? She’s 

poor mother who doesn’t love her own 
cross-eyed babe better than the pretty 
foundling left in the basket on the door- 
step. But apparently the editor of Clues 
doesn’t agree with me. He asked me to 
submit more stories like “Jewels for Two” 

(Continued on page 54) 






ALL 
STANDARD 
REMANUFACTURED MAKES 

LIKE NEW 5S YEAR GUARANTEE 


LOW V, EASY 
PRICES ALUES TERMS 
WRITE FOR BIG BARGAIN CATALOG-ITS FREE 


YOUNG TYPEWRITER (Osman 






























quam SINCE APRIL 1925 aus 


I have been typing for Authors, Poets, and other Writers. Many 
have me do all their work so it must be right. I understand 
editorial requirements and your copy will go through in standard 
shape 
RATES :—Prose, 45¢ per thousand words with carbon copy. 

Poems, 1c per line. 
I guarantee Satisfaction. 


DELBERT RAY FLIPPO, Box 315, Kearney, Neb. 


















Manuscripts neatly and accurately typed by 
an authors’ experienced typist. 
50c per 1000 words. 
HELEN E, STREET 
123 N. 10th St., Olean, N. Y. 


























Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








Do 


writing, you would never dream of some 

day performing before large audiences 
without undertaking years of study. For 
help during those years of training you 
would seek a teacher, as good a master as 
you could afford. If you were a pianist, 
you would pay fees running all the way 
irom $2 an hour to the village piano teacher 
to $40 an hour, the fee charged by artist- 
teachers like Josef Lehvinne. With your 
practice at the keyboard you’d combine 
months of study at harmony and counter- 
point. In a word, you’d master musical 
technique. 

If you sought to excel at either music or, 
say, painting or sculpture, you ’d know you 
had to face the expense and labor indicated 
above. Since your ambition, however, is to 
excel as an author, you probably think, 
like thousands of others, that you can learn 
it without a teacher and save the money! 
It is an easy assumption; you are not to 


7 you were a student of music instead of 





342 Madison Avenue, Room 62la 


Particulars of Mr. Uxzell’s methods of helping writers by mail will be given om request. 


If You Were a Student of Music 


be blamed for harboring it. Writing is 
only a form of speaking, after all, and 
besides very few writers ever had teachers 
anyway. 


Two dangerous assumptions, these. Effective writ- 


ing is unlike ordinary speech in many subtle ways. 
As for the great writers: few took lessons in their 
art by mail, true, but few had an opportunity to, and, 
besides, most of them spent a third of their lifetime 
learning some very elementary lessons. They learned 
by trial-and-error. If you have the same time and 
patience, you may go and do likewise. 


There is absolutely no reason why the student. of 


fiction cannot be as sensible as the student of painting 


and music in learning his art. The whole purpose ot 


my teaching of fiction writing is to provide the am- 
bitious rs 
would get in attending a great academy of art or 
music if he were espousing those arts. 





beginner exactly the same kind of help he 


The foundation work of the young painter is human 


anatomy; of the young musician, the mathematics of 
musical ratios and tones. The same foundation is 
needed for the student of writing. His basic studies 
must be the anatomy of human nature and the mathe- 
matics—in his case, the logic—of human motives 
and action, 


If this little message has interested you, write me 


and ask for more. Tell me your literary problems. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL 


Former Fiction Editor Collier’s Weekly, Author of stories in the Saturday Evening Post, 
ollier’s and elsewhere, Author of ‘‘Narrative Technique.”’ 


- - - New York City 










































FOR PHOTOPLAY IDEAS; 


Not aschool—no courses or books 
to sell. You are just as capable 
of writing acceptable stories as 
thousands of successful writers. 
Original plots and ideas are what 
is wanted. Plots accepted in any form 
Revised, criticised, copyrighted, marketed. 
Advice free. 


UNIVERSAL SCENARIO COMPANY 


207 Security Bidg., Santa Monica and Western Avenue 
Hollywood, California 





PLAYS WANTED 
One success will make you rich. I place 
them. Also books, screen-plays and maga- 
zine fiction. Send for circulars. 
ROBERT THOMAS HARDY 
Play Broker and Authors’ ont 
55 West 42d Street, New York 








PLAYS WANTED 


High class Comedies and Comedy-Dramas preferred, 
for High Schools and Adults. Cash paid promptly 
upon acceptance. Submit Ms. or write 


PAINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
15 East 4th St., Dayton, Ohio 








PHOTOPLAYWRIGHTS! 


If your story is suitable for film production, I will 
properly prepare and personally submit for you at 
studios. Strictly commission basis. Send manuscript 
or write. 


ZANO DE MILLE 





9047 Santa Monica Blvd., Hollywood, Cal. 
‘“‘Bits of Philosophy”’ 


An Interesting Booklet for Writers. 
50 Cents Per Copy. 
Address KERBER 
Suite 5, 1732 Coventry Rd., Cleveland, O. 








SYNDICATE SERVICE 


Short trial numbers sent to one thousand newspapers on follow- 
ing terms:—We charge one cent a word (special rates on stories) 
and should same sel] to ten per cent of Editors will run series 
by Author paying fifty-fifty of profits or royalties. Typing fees 
subtracted. No charge after trial numbers. 


Houston Co-operative Syndicate 
Vandalia, Mo. 
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Fiction and Articles of all kinds wanted for marketi 


Only material with a possibility of -epted. Cr 
cism nd collaboration and a typing service that is 
DIFFERENT! 
Write for particulars and samples. 
AUGUST LENNIGER 
Authors’ Agent 
4247 BOYD AVENUE NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 49) 


drew D. MacLean. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; 
$1.50 a year. “We buy fiction and special articles 
on Canadian subjects, containing not more than 
five thousand words. Little or no material is 
purchased from sources outside of Canada or the 
British Empire. Manuscripts are reported on 
weekly and payment is made on acceptance, at the 
rate of one-half cent a word.” 

The Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, Washing- 
ton, D.C. Car! Gardner, Editor. Issued monthly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We are interested at 
present in service stories, adventure stories and 
humorous stories, containing not more than four 
thousand words. Manuscripts are reported on 
promptly and payment is made on acceptance.” 


Dixie Highway Magazine, 305 First National 
Bank Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn., has been tempor- 
arily discontinued. 

Home Circle Magazine, 53 Kenyon Bldg., Louis- 
ville, Ky. Editor, John H. Sutcliffe. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a year. “At present we 
are interested in short stories only. We want 
fiction ranging from twenty-five hundred to forty 
five hundred words. Manuscripts are reported 
on within two to four weeks and payment is made 
on publication, rates depending on merits of story.” 

The Feed Bag, 86 Michigan Street, Milwaukee, 
Wis. David K. Steenbergh, Editor. Issued 
monthly; $2.00 a year. “We are interested in 
business articles which will tend to help feed, 
flour, grain, seeds and allied products dealers with 
their sales, cash, credit and other prob — 
Articles of approximately one thousand words ar 
preferred, We pay on acceptance and need ma 
terial right now. We are especially interested in 
experience articles telling how one or two special 
dealers have met some situation. We are not 
interested in fiction or elaborated English. We 
prefer neatly prepared articles in simple, concise 
language.” aes 

American Forests and Forest Life, 1523 L 
Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. Editor, Ovid 
M. Butler. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. “We are in the market for articles of 
about fifteen hundred to two thousand words, 
preferably illustrated, on forestry, conservation, 
nature and out-of-door subjects. We also use 
fiction with out-of-door flavor occasionally. Man- 
uscripts are reported on within two weeks and 
payment is made on ac ceptance, at the rate of five 
dollars a page and up.” 


International Studio, 119 West 40th Street, New 
York City. Editor, William B. McCormick. 
Issued monthly; 75c a copy; $6.00 a year. “We 
are interested only in articles, accompanied by 
photographs, of interest to collectors and con- 
noisseurs.” 


The Etude Music Magazine, 1712 Chestnut St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. James N. Cooke, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use edu- 
cational and informative articles for the musical 
home and the self-help student. Manuscripts are 
paid for on publication.” 
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Dorrance & Company, Inc., General Book Pub- 
lishers, The Drexel Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. “We 
can always use properly prepared book manu- 
scripts of any kind, if of suitable length and con- 
tent. Manuscripts are reported on within a week 
and payment is made according to contract.” 


America’s Humor, 608 South Dearborn St., 
Chicago, Ill. Editor, Harry Stephen Keeler. 
Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
are in the market for humorous articles, humorous 
or tragic short stories, clever one-act plays, jokes, 
poetry, etc. Manuscripts are reported on within 
a week and payment is made on publication.” 


The Carolina Motorist, 219 E. Market Street, 
Greensboro, N. C. Editor, C. W. Roberts. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We are in- 
terested only in humorous motoring stories and 
poems. Manuscripts are reported on immediately 
and payment is made on acceptance, rate depend- 
ing on quality of story.” 


Bureau of Literature, Little Falls, Minn. “We 
wish to announce that our monthly contest has 
been discontinued. We are buying no material at 
present, except short articles of a writing nature 
for the lV riter’s Bulletin. We sometimes publish 
material in booklet and book form, but are not in 
the market at this time.” 

The Prism, Box 700, Kansas City, Mo. Editor, 
David Boston. “We request contributions of 
short, sparkling verse and prose. Nothing over 
sixteen lines, however, will be considered.” 

Patricia Magazine, 2038 W. Superior St., Chi- 
cago, Illinois. Editor, Virginia Basista. “We 
are glad to receive and examine stories that are 
of interest to girls from fourteen to. twenty-five 
years of age. Nothing sordid or mopish is 
wanted. Stories, unless they are abounding in 
humor, must have romance and they must be 
clean. A Poets’ Corner is devoted to amateur 
poets and five dollars is paid monthly for the 
best poem published in it, nothing for the others. 
Another department is for amateur story-writers. 
Stories for this department are limited to six 
hundred words, and can be romantic or other- 
wise. We also use two or three articles a month 
of interest to girls.” 


The Jewish Humorist, 32 Union Square, New 
York. Editor, Herbert Forbush. Issued monthly; 
l0c a copy; $3.50 a year. “We want all kinds of 
humorous material of Jewish life, stories up to 
six hundred words, verse, limericks, jokes, anec- 
dotes, skits, short burlesques in prose and verse 
and true love letters. We also want material in 
the Jewish jargon, and some real comic cartoons 


(Continued on page 56) 
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Here is a bargain—a genuine L. C. Smith (the I 
only ball-bearing t writer made) at the Low- 
est Price Ever O and at small monthly 
— ayments. All the 


bra .caprecenentes 
ba sree AFTER IO DAY 


tors FREE TRIAL 


Without delay or red tape, we'll send 
this typewriter for a 10 day FREE ° 
FREE Typewriting ec, Tools, Water- 
roof Cover if you at now. Write now for 
Boecial Offer and free typewriter man 
Smith Typewriter Sales Corp. 
404-360 E. Grand Ave., Chicage 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


properly and promptly for publication with all minor 
corrections and carbon copy free. 50c per 1000 
words; poems, 2c per line. All other typing at 
special rates. 


ESTELLA M. PHILLIPS 
67 Bay View St., North Weymouth, Mass. 











YOU’VE TRIED THE REST 
NOW TRY THE BEST 
Typewriting of MSS. 50c per 1000 words. Poems 
lyrics, 2c per line. Short articles, skits given special 

attention. 


MARGARET S. COMPTON, 
2517 N. Madelia, Spokane, Wash. 











A Guaranteed Professional Typewriting 
Service for Those Who Write 
Author’s Manuscripts typewritten to meet Editorial Requirements. 
75c a thousand words; Poetry, 2c a line; including a good quality 
of paper, one carbon copy and all minor corrections. Quick, neat, and 
accurate work with a Money Back Guarantee. A trial will convince. 
KATHMAN BROTHERS 
101 West 123rd St., New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS 
neatly and accurately typed, 75c per thou- 
sand words. Poems, 2c perline. Addressing 
envelopes or circular letters. 
FRANCES R. WRIGHT 
3202 E. 12th St., Kansas City, Mo. | 














OPYING and typing authors’ Manu- 
scripts for publication. Also poems 
typed and envelopes addressed; advertising 
and circular letters composed. 
MADISON TYPING SERVICE 
419 Madison Ave., Atlantic City, N. J. 














Say You Saw It Advertised in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 








A MARKET PLACE FOR 
SHORT STORIES — NOVELETTES — SERIALS — ARTICLES — PLAYS — ETC. 





NOTHING TO SELL BUT ‘‘SELLING SERVICE”’ 








We sell ‘‘No Instruction Courses—No Typing Service—No Revision Service’’—Nothing but Manuscripts. Com- 
pare Our Service Proposition with any other, anywhere. Our Instruction Circular sent free, toany writer. Address 


The B-B Service Co. —‘‘The House of New Ideas’? —995 E. Rich — Columbus, Ohio 
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First Impression 


Is What Counts 


The first impression which an editor receives of your 
manuscript is of its appearance. If it is typed on good 
paper and enclosed in a good envelope, neatly addressed, 
it is favorably received. If, on the other hand, it does 
not conform to accepted standards in this respect, an 
unfavorable impression is created that may mean the 
rejection of the manuscript. 


The Writer’s Digest Service Department 


if 
4 


PYANU SCRIPT 


ss 
RETURN 


ENVELOPES |] 


/ 


now offers a manuscript supply service for those who 
find it difficult to obtain suitable manuscript paper and 
envelopes. We have endeavored to furnish this at the 
lowest possible price consistent with good quality—that 
is, $1.50 a set, the set consisting of the following: 


75 Sheets of Manuscript Paper, 8% x 11 inches. 
75 Second Sheets for making extra copy of manuscript, 


25 Manila Envelopes, 44%x9%4 inches,‘in which to 


mail manuscripts. 

25 Manila Envelopes, 4x9 inches, which you are to 
self-address and enclose with manuscript for its return if 
rejected. 


2 Sheets of Carbon Paper. 


We cannot, owing to the low price at which we supply 
this service, send less than a complete set. The price 
is postpaid, so that all you have to do is fill out and mail 
the attached coupon, and the stationery will be mailed 
you the same day. 





(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Gentlemen: Please send me, for the enclosed $.. 


: sets of manuscript paper, envelopes, etc., 
your price of $1.50 a set. 


Writer's Digest 


“QUICK, WATSON! THE 
NEEDLE!” 


(Continued from page 51) 


he didn’t ask me to submit any more like 
‘The Stamp of Courtesy.” Which seems to 
suggest that you are playing safe when you 
stick as closely to the formula as you can. 

Novice writers of detective stories should 
be careful, above all things, to avoid labeling 
the trick character. It is the commonest de- 
fect in the work of the inexperienced, and it 
is the reason for the rejection of countless 
sleuth yarns. Sax Rohmer was the only 
man who could do it and get away with it. 
This was, perhaps, the most brilliant feature 
»f his brilliant stories—always masterpieces 
He delighted in labeling his 
in spite 


of their kind. 
trick characters very plainly, but, 
of their labels, he kept you guessing whether 
they were trick characters or not right up to 
the very end. Novice writers had _ better 
not try to follow his example. It takes a 
Sax Rohmer to pull off a thing like that. 
Even if a novice feels that he has Sax Roh- 
mer’s talent, he will do well to wait until 
he has Sax Rohmer’s experience. 

If. you wish to come anywhere near hit- 
ting the formula, make very sure that your 
story is a detective story—a story of mys- 
terious crime and its clever detection—and 
not partly a detective story and mainly an 
action-adventure story, or a sex story, or a 
business story, or a clean love story, or a 
marriage tangle, or something else. Stick 
to your knitting—or, rather, your unknitting 
of the snarl. A sleuth yarn can often have 
an é€xotic tinge or a flavor of “red-blooded” 
action, and be much improved thereby; but 
it must be a sleuth yarn first. 

Unless there is some imperative reason 
for it, unless it is essential to the plot, don’t 
have a cop for your hero-detective. The 
guardians of our public peace are worthy 
and excellent persons in the vast majority 
of cases, but, whether you like it or whether 
you don’t, you must, in writing a detective 
story, remember they are unpopular with 
most of the hundred million. They may be 
heroes in real life—very often they are; but 
they make very poor heroes in fiction simply 
because so many readers do not want them 
for heroes. Nobody who has lived in the 
two countries will deny that the police, taken 
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as a whole, are much more popular in Eng- 
land than they are in America; yet Conan 
Doyle was far too wise to make Sherlock 
a “bobby.” The cadaverous gentleman with 
the needle helped the law nobly and let the 
law take the credit, but he frequently made 
the law look like an ass in the reader’s eyes. 
That is popular, as Doyle very well knew. 
The editors of the detective-story magazines 
know it, too. Here is what the editors of 
Clues say, and, in saying it, they do not 
speak for themselves alone. 

“Clues is interested in detective sto- 
ries, mystery tales, and all yarns where 
clues play a leading part in the plot. 
We particularly want stories where the 
amateur detective solves crimes and 
where the police and paid sleuths are a 
more-or-less minor element. Under- 
world settings must be realistic but not 
dealing with sex in any form. The sto- 
ries for Clues should be written by 
those who have made a study of the 
people they write about. They must be 
true to life, dramatic and entertaining.” 
Don’t forget the clues, and don’t forget 

to make your detective forge a chain of de- 
ductions from them. Some people have a 
corpse.at the start of the story, a lot of run- 
ning around in circles in the middle, and a 
disclosure of the murderer’s identity by ac- 
cident at the finish, and they call that a de- 
tective story. But the editor of a detective- 
story magazine doesn’t call it anything of 
the kind: he calls it an unavailable manu- 


script. (Continued on page 58) 


TYPEWRITERS 


ALL STANDARD MAKES, 
$10 up. Fully guaranteed. 
Free Trial. Write for complete 
illustrated lists and special 
reduced prices. 
NORTHWESTERN TYPEWRITER EXCHANGE 
121 N. Francisco Ave., Dept. 12, Chicago, Illinois 








AUTHORS 


Manuscripts typed according to specifications of New York pub- 
lishers who maintain 
THE HIGHEST STANDARD IN THE WORLD 
—100% perfect typing guaranteed. 
2—Carbon copy clear as original, free. 
3—5 likely markets recommended, free. 
50c per 1,000 words. Poetry, 
BERNARD W. TASSLER, Copy Desk. 
Literary Typing Bureau, 
1673 Eastburn Ave., 


Prose, 2c per line. 


New York City. 











Have your manuscripts copied by an expert, 
thus insuring attention at the publisher’s 
desk. Rates no higher than regular typists. 
IRVEMA FOLEY 
Manuscript Specialist 


11383 Paloma Ave., Burlingame, Calif. 











SHORT STORY 


and other Manuscripts typed for 
50 cents a thousand words. 


M. E. HILL 


Box 183, Antonito, Colo. 











KANSAS 


Send your MS. to typist with years of 
experience. 
Manuscript set up in correct form and typed neatly. 
Minor errors corrected ; carbon copy ; 50c per thousand 
words ;gpecial rates on MS. of over ten thousand words, 


LAURA McMURRAY 


Box 607, El Dorado, Kansas 














tion, and diction. 


fee of $5.00 for the 5,000 words. 
This is the same thorough, 
comes to my Service. 
ears FOR CRITICISM: 
for book-lengths of 30.000 words or more. 

RATES FOR REVISION: 


CRITICISM OF POETRY: 5c a line—minimum, $1.00. 


Outing, etc., 





“Taught me more than my course in short-story writing 
and cost me less than one-fifth as much” 


First he received a three-page 


letter pointing out all faults of story constructio# and outlining a complete revision of the story— 
and a pencil correction of the manuscript brought out mistakes of sentence construction, punctua- 


—such was a client’s comment on my criticism of a single story. 


Next I reviewed his revision, 
second and even a third revision—and the story was ready for the editors. 


follow-through method that I apply to every manuscript that 
My rates are slightly higher than some services are able to offer—but I have 
based my prices upon the unusual nature of the help which I render. 

$1.00 for each thousand words up to 
Some writers prefer to have me revise their manuscripts, 
editors. The rate for this service is found by adding 50 per cent to the rates for : iticism. 
Revision of Poetry, 744c a 


RATES FOR TYPING (on a fine grade of 20-lb., bond paper, with one carbon copy): 
line. All misspelled words and grammatical faults corrected. 


My Service is backed by a long experience as Editor of Wayside 
as contributor to national magazines, and as author of five successful books. 
plete satisfaction guaranteed, or money gladly refunded. 


T. C. O’DONNELL, 35 East Third Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


in the same thorough manner; then in turn a 
And all for the original 


5,000; 50c for each additional thousand—special rates 
putting them in finished form for the 


line. 
75c a thousand words; poetry, 2c a 


Tales, Writer's Digest, 
Com- 


Address— 
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FREE CRITICISM 
Randal Julian Carnes 


Former magazine editor and short-story 
critic since 1918, will read and criticise, 
FREE OF CHARGE, any short-story 
under 8,000 words, provided the author has 
never before submitted a manuscript to Mr. 
Carnes for criticism, and postage is enclosed 
for return. 

Randal Julian Carnes’ criticisms are 
famous the country over for their clearness, 
honesty, and instructive value. 


RANDAL JULIAN CARNES 
Suite 306-308 Elton Bldg., Tallapoosa, Ga. 











THE INK-POT STUDIO 
Writers’ Critics 


Can you sell what you write? 
If not, let us help you. 


Stanford University Post Office 
Box 2132, Stanford, Cal. 








An experienced writer, author of “That 
Darn Kid,” “A Pal of Flint Sanders,” etc., 
will accept for analytical criticism, at a 
moderate fee, a limited number of manu- 
scripts. Write 

R. CRAIG CHRISTENSEN 
58-56 Maspeth Ave., Maspeth, L. I., N. Y. 











$1.00 FOR CRITICISM 


On novels, short stories, plays, songs, poems. We'll 
send you address of publisher needing the story you 


submit to us. Our method will bring you results. 
Send money with manuscript to 


METRO PUBLISHING CO., 
550 So. Clinton St., East ae N. m 











CONSCIENTIOUS EDITING’ 


Of your manuscript means fewer rejection slips. An experienced 
copy editor offers this kind of service at a nominal charge. Prices 
on application. 

Typing, with minor revision, carbon copy, 60c per 1,000 words. 

Piain typing, carbon copy, 50c per 1,000 words 

Fifteen years’ experience behind this service. Circular on request. 

ERROL HUNT DERBY, 
Managing Editor Greensburg Daily Tribune, 
Pennsylvania. 


” 


Greensburg ae 
“Good editing is good instruction. 








MSS. rebuilt and strengthened by 
editor of national magazine at $1.00 
per 1,000 words. R. B. Hussarp, 
158-44 Channel St., Howard Beach, 
Long Island, N. Y. 














CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
of the Short Story 
Personal service. No stereotyped forms. 
Fee $3.00. 


HARRY D. DANIELS 
29 Russell Place, Freeport, N. Y. 











Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 53) 


for the cover and the inside and some cartoons of 
prominent Jewish people. Material should have 
literary merit and be cleverly humorous, peppy 
and full of human interest. Manuscripts are re- 
ported on within two weeks and payment is made 
on publication, rates depending on quality.” 


North-West Stories, 461 Eighth Avenue, New 
York. “We are at present open for Western 
shorts, with dashing young heroes, a good element 
of romance and real sage tang; a number of 
Northern shorts—big timber and snow frontier: 
two Western novelettes of from twenty thousand 
to thirty thousand’ words. We will shortly be in 
the market for both a Western and a Northern 
serial, Serials should be forty thousand to fifty 
thousand words in length.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 461 Eighth Avenue, 
New York. “We are in the market for good, 
cracking shorts of from four thousand to six 
thousand words and some complete cowboy novels 
of from ten thousand to twenty-five thousand 
words in length.” 


Zest, 47 West 42nd Street, New York, 
has been discontinued. 

Beauty and Life Magazine, 514 10th Street, N. 
W., Washington, D. C. This publication caters 
primarily to Beauticians, but we also publish poems 
and essays of a new thought nature. Short 
stories, at present, are the most needed. We are 
not in a position to pay for manuscripts, but will 
give a year’s subscription to each writer who has 
material published.” 

The Boston Line of Greeting Cards, 178 Con- 
gress St., Boston, Mass. “Cards such as we 
manufacture are ordered by individuals, for ex- 
ample, in lots of a hundred of one particular 
design, therefore, the sentiment must be one that 
would be appropriate to any one of these hundred 
persons. It must not have “I” nor “we” in it 
because it restricts the sale of the card, There 
should be no reference to nor suggestion of pain, 
sorrow, death, sickness, misfortune or condolence. 
The best sentiments are four lines of verse, some- 
times six lines, and not over eight lines, or a 
short piece of prose is equally good. Sentiments 
should be addressed to Editor. All sentiments 
approved are paid for when accepted at 25c a 
line.” 


Literature, Drama and Art, Little Falls, Minn. 
“We use only the very best class of material and 
have two prizes every month; one of five dollars 
and another of two and a half for the two best 
articles, either technical or inspirational, between 
two hundred and fifty and one thousand words. 
Other acceptable material is paid for at the rate 
of one-half to one cent a word.” 

The B-B Service Company, 995 East Rich 
Street, Columbus, Ohio, announces that they will 
conduct a monthly contest for a certain type ot 
story as a regular feature, announcement otf 
which will be made a month ahead of time in 
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these columns. “While we consider any type of 
script, our principal needs for the near future are 
W esterns, preferably shorts of about five thou- 
sand to six thousand words, stories of the North 
Woods, The Canadian Royal Mounted, the Texas 
Ranger, Detective Stories, Sport Stories, and 
these should be stories, not merely the account of 
some game, the Cinderella type of Love Stories; 
and a few good novelettes of from twenty thou- 
sand to thirty thousand words, these to be prin- 
cipally Westerns. Our next contest will run from 
the day you read this until June 1 and we offer an 
extra prize of five dollars for the best Sport 
Story submitted to us for sales service on or 
before May 31, 1927. This will be paid in addi- 
tion to what the story brings on the market. 
There is still time to get in our current contest 
for Detective or Mystery Stories, ending April 15. 
Writers who have never submitted to us should 
send for our instruction folder and c®Ontract 
blanks, which will be furnished without cost or 
obligation to any one requesting them.” 


Homes Magazine, 2117 N. Charles 


Country 
Editor, F. Heath 


Street, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Coggins. Issued bi-monthly; 35c a copy; $4.00 a 
year, “We are interested in articles on interior 
decoration, landscape gardening and any article 
pertaining to improving or beautifying the homes 
and grounds. Manuscripts are paid for on ac- 
ceptance, according to merit.” 

The editorial office of Good Hardware and The 
Progressive Grocer has moved from 912 Broad- 
way to 79 Madison Avenue, New York City. 


Arthur Bldg., 


Every Child’s Magazine, 416 
Editor. Issued 


Omaha, Neb. Grace Sorenson, 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We can use 
short stories of adventure for boys, containing 
less than two thousand words. The stories must 
be of the highest literary type. Something-to-do 
articles are needed and unusual stories for girls 
are accepted. Manuscripts are reported on within 
a month and payment is made one month after 
publication.” 


True Heart Tales, published by the Eden Pub- 

lications, Inc., 45 West 45th Street, New York, 
has been discontinued. 
Story Magazine, published by the 
Burwyn Publishing Company, 423 West 55th 
Street, New York City. “For the present we 
will use first person stories up to four thousand 
words in length, the shorter the better. Stories 
should be well motivated and have a strong young 
love interest, distinctly modern in tone. Payment 
will be made at the rate of one cent a word and 
up, within one to three weeks after acceptance.” 


Modern 


Reader’s Monthly, 319 East “C’ Avenue, Okla- 
homa City, Okla. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 50c 
a year. “We offer five dollars each month for 
the best article or manuscript on any subject, not 
to exceed five hundred words.” 


The Girl’s Companion, Elgin, Ill. David C. 
Cook, Jr., Managing Editor. The Girl’s Com- 
panion is a Sunday-school story paper for girls 

(Continued on page 60) 








RENT A TYPEWRITER any rane 
Ir You Pay Its Vatue In Rent, We Give 
MACHINE F + Catalogue Free - 


PITTSBURGH TYPEWRITER & SUPPLY CO. 
Suite 144, 339 Fifth Avenue PITTSBURGH. PA.| 




















TYPING 


MSS. typed promptly. One carbon copy. 


Rates reasonable. 
NELLIE TROMBLEY 


10006 Monica, Detroit 











75 CENTS 
PER ONE THOUSAND WORDS 


Conscientious Manuscript Preparation. 


OPAL WINSTEAD 


Box 854. Durham, N. C. 











MANUSCRIPT 


Edited, Scenarios. Twelve 


years’ 


revised, typed. 
experience. 
EVELYN C. CAMPBELL 

26 East 10th Street, New York 











AUTHORS! 
Your manuscripts neatly, accurately and promptly 
typed for 50 cents per thousand words, carbon copy 
included. Poetry, 2 cents a line. Five likely markets 
suggested free. 
MISS MYRTLE J. MILLER 
Log Cabin, Colorado 











SUPERIOR TYPING PAYS! 


editorial 
with 


Authors’ manuscripts typewritten to meet 


requirements. Prose, 50c per thousand words, 


carbon copy. Poems, Ic per line. 


NELLIE WHITFIELD 
2001 West 13th St., Oklahoma City, Okla. 








WRITERS! AUTHORS! . 
Let me type your manuscripts. Work done 
and promptly. Write for terms. 
MISS R. RAPHAEL 
621 Harrison St., Davenport, Iowa 


neatly 











50c FOR 1,000 WORDS 
Manuscripts ‘efficiently and neatly typed. Economical 
rates. Verse rates on request. Manuscripts typed 
and returned mail, Carbon copy. (See 
above for rates.) 
BEATRICE WHALEN 
317 Sparks Street, Sioux City, Iowa 


by next 
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Your Short Story 
Library 


is not complete if it does not contain the 
most practical book that has ever been 
written on the subject of the short-story 
plot— 


The Plot of the Short Story 


By Henry Albert Phillips 


Mr. Phillips needs no introduction to read- 
ers of THE WRITER’S DIGEST. He has 
long been regarded as the foremost of writers 
for short-story writers—he has been successful 
in telling others how to do it just because he 
himself has been a _ successful short-story 
writer—just as his present articles on novel 
writing are practical because he himself has 
already written and sold four of them. 


It’s Different 


Jack London once read the first edition of Mr. 
Phillips’ book and said of it, “It is an excellent 
thing, excellently done.” It is excellent because it 
is different; it does not cover ground that other 
writers have covered, but contains an immense 
amount of practical material, all of it unique. Here 
are just a few of the chapter headings: 


The Plot; Laws Governing the Plot; Plot Analysis; 
Inspiration; The Process of Plotting; The Progressive 
Stages in Plotting; Arrangement of Events; Plot 
Development; The Ten Possible Plot Manifestations; 
Plot Genealogy; Classifications and Variations of 
Plot; Practical Plot Sources; A Storehouse Full of 
Plots; Practical Demonstration in Plot Building; 
The Plot-Built Story, 


The book is beautifully bound in a strong art-cloth 
cover, and contains 175 pages, , 


Price, $1.50 


(USE THIS COUPON) 


WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th St., Cincinnati, 


Gentlemen: Enclosed please find $1.50, fer which 
please send me my copy of “The Plot ef the Short 
Stery,” by Henry Albert Phillips. 


ere Coc ceccccccccccrceces cee ceecoeoecese 
Cs 6600seescsees eteseCeNees Ss sercestsenens 


(Please check here: am £) [net [1] «@ present 
subscriber to ‘8 Diecast.) 














Writer's Digest 


“QUICK, WATSON! THE 
NEEDLE!” 


(Continued from page 5d) 


when you are actually writing 
your detective story, don’t think of your 
formula plot only. Poetic and flowery 
writing is out of place in a sleuth yarn, but, 
on the other hand, take care you don’t write 
too baldly. Many clever weavers of mys- 
tery plots fall down on that score. After 
all, a detective story is a story, and it needs 
just what all other stories need, which in- 
cludes good, readable English and charac- 
ters who talk and act like real people. 


Finally, 





LITERARY TRADE SECRETS 


(Continued from page 24) 


it again. The solution of this problem in 
most cases is to devote practically all your 
time to your job and your writing until you 
can make a living at your writing, then drop 
the job and take life easier. The trouble 
with most writers, however, is that they try 
to run a job and an art, and also enjoy all 
the pleasures of other people who have no 
ambition. If you are going to be a writer, 
you must be a writer 

If you have low nervous energy, ‘you prob- 
ably never will succeed in a professional 
way at fiction. If you have energy but 
waste it, the thing to do is to quit wasting 
it. It is a great gift, the possession of na- 
tural energy; but it is a greater gift to have 
that energy and be able to focus it. 

A prominent woman busy with many so- 
cial and club activities came to me once, 
saying she would like to have me tell her if 
she had literary talent. “I don’t want to 
waste my time, if I haven’t,” she explained 
most sensibly. “But if I have, I will devote 
six hours a day for six days a week for the 
next three years to learning the art.” “If 
you can carry out a program like that,” I 
told her, “you will have talent; that is what 
the best part of talent is.” 

High energy is not the only peculiarity of 
the literary personality, of course. All the 
successful writers I know seem to be ex- 
pressive people. By this I mean they are 
the opposite of shy, reserved, or timid. Most 
of them when they talk—which they do 
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whenever <sere is someone to listen !—let 
you see not only their thoughts but their 
feelings, emotions. They seem to be emo- 
tionally freed. ‘“Temperamental” we often 
call them approbriously, as if there were 
something queer about a person who lets 
you see his feelings. In my humble opinion, 
however, the rest of us are the queer ones 
for not being more expressive than we are. 


I believe most writers are strong egoists. 
They want to see their names in the paper. 
If a writer doesn’t feel that there would be a 
thrill to seeing his name on the cover of a 
good magazine, I don’t think there is much 
hope for him. Writers are propagandists ; 
they want to be heard, to be famous. The 
printed page is to them what the foot- 
lights is to the actor and the picture gallery 
is to the painter. One of my young students 
showed the true mark of the species when I 
wrote him apologizing for rather severe 
criticism of one of his manuscripts. “You 
can’t hurt me,” he wrote back, “I’ve been in- 
sulted by experts.” 


Literary talent belongs to that personality 
that gets things done, that is expressive, and 
that is positive or egoistic. If you wish to 
know whether you have such talent it is not 
necessary to have your character analyzed. 
The best test is simply to ask yourself how 
much writing you have done during the past 
week or month. If you are writing, you are 
a writer; if you aren’t, you aren’t. What 
measure of success you attain, if you keep 
at it, rests on the knees of the gods, and I 
hope for your sake that the gods—won’t 
stand up. 





DID WHISTLER LAUGHP 


In a book on Mark Twain by Archibald 
Henderson, Mr. Henderson relates a visit of 
Mark’s to Whistler, the famous painter. 
Whistler asked Mark how he liked a cer- 
tain picture, and Mark replied that he liked 
it all except one little part which he men- 
tioned. He then put his finger out as though 
to rub that section out. Whistler cried out: 
“Hold on, the paint isn’t dry!” Mark re- 
plied, in his slow drawl: “Oh, that’s all 
right—I’ve got on old gloves!” 


Wm. Sanford. 
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ARE YOUR MANUSCRIPTS COR- 
RECTLY PREPARED FOR 
PUBLICATIONP 


Ruth Greenwood Taylor, who has made 
a specialty of typing, revising and criticis- 
ing manuscripts, will be glad to handle your 
work for you. The charge for straight 
copying is 75c a thousand words,or part 
thereof ; for copying with editorial revision, 
$1.00 a thousand, and for a constructive 
criticism, $1.00 a thousand. Write for 
particulars. 

RUTH GREENWOOD TAYLOR 
__ 423 West 120th St., New York City. 





Correct Manuscripts Increase Your Sales 
In the preparation of your manuscripts, I give you the benefit of 








an expert typist with University literary training. 

cig MEM eee ee. og LO ee ee 40c, M 
Revision of spelling. sentence construction, para- 
graphs, etc., helpful criticism............. 65c, M. 
Carbon free. 


H. C. CRAWFORD 


1008 W. 6th Ave., Gary, Ind. 








IN THE HEART OF AMERICA 


I have been tyning and correcting manuscripts for several years. 
Your work done promptly per manuscript requirements at 50c per 
thousand words with carbon copy. English, punctuation, and minor 
errors corrected for amateur writers for small additional charge 
One trial will convince you of my ability. Satisfaction certain 


RUTH M. BUNN 
510 W. 34th St., Kansas City, Mo. 








STRAIGHT COPYING 


75c per 1000 words or part thereof. Poems, 

2c per line. One carbon copy. 
ANTOINETTE ZEZLINA 

1616 New Hampshire Ave., Lorain, O. 








TYPING AND REVISING 
with carbon, 50c per 1000 words, postage 
prepaid. 

ALMA J. NELSON 
Route No. 1, Postville, Iowa 








CAREFUL TYPING 


Prompt, reliable, experienced typing of manuscripts, all kinds. 
Good paper. Carbon copy. Minor errors corrected Proof read. 
75¢e 1,000 words; poems, 3c line. Send payment with manuscripts 

We also have mail forwarding service 


FRANCES D. SINGLER 
624 New York Life Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 








For a short time we will examine, criticise 
and revise some of your work, tell you exactly what 


your drawback is. We have expert typing service. 


Let us see what you have, and maybe we can help you. 


BUREAU OF CRITICISM 
Box 148, Jerome, Ark. 
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Broaden Your Market 
Multiply Your Income 


— by syndicating your work. A 
wonderful field for the writer who 
understands it. The book below 
will tell you just how to go about it 
—how to make your efforts command 
the maximum in writing profits. 


How to Syndicate Manuscripts 
By FELIX J. KOCH 
et tinge magazine sec- 


tion and special 
HOW TO SYNDICATE columns of our mod- 
MANUSCRIPTS 


ern newspapers offer 
By FELIX J. KOCH 








an unlimited field to 
the ambitious writer. 
Here the writer who 
will take advantage of 
the opportunities that 
surround him daily 
can turn a few hours’ 
work to exceptional 
profit. 

There is practically 
no limit to the choice 
of subjects—anything 
that interests people 
being readily accept- 








Cloth-bound ; 188 pages. 
Postpaid, $1.00 


able to the feature 


editor. As spare-time work, this field offers prob- 
ably the best chance of any branch of writing. 
And while gathering and writing about interest- 
ing happenings for the newspapers, one is laying 
up a store of facts that will be of untold value in 
more pretentious literary efforts later on. 

This complete textbook, by a man who makes 
his living by writing for the magazine sections, 
is a dependable guide for the beginner in this 
branch of writing. It discusses the subjcet 
thoroughly from every standpoint, telling where 
to seek material, how to prepare the article, how 
to sell it, and many other valuable and helpful 
points. 


If you want to begin turning your efforts into 
real money now, be sure to send for this book. 


r--CLIP THIS COUPON NOW--- 


| WRITER’S DIGEST, Book Dept., 
1 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

GrnTLEMEN: Please send me by return muil, post 
paid, a copy of “How te Syndicate Manuscripts,’ f 
which I enclose $1, 


or 


DOME Snteuenededeeteetebtenedetwbosssoseeereeeson 
NE OE Ta vccscssveswevcstytutessesecenseeoses 


mee Sm te a ee ee 





Writer's Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 57) 


from thirteen to seventeen years of age. Short 
stories from 2,000 to 2,400 words in length are 
used. Characters should be American girls from 
seventeen to twenty years of age. Motive and 
theme should have to do with the girl and her 
chums. Adults and their interests should be given 
minor parts, if any. There should be a worth- 
while message growing out of adjustments between 
girls, rather than between girls and adults. The 
appeal should be made to the womanly instincts 
of the modern girl in her relationship to the great 
universal sisterhood. The theme should be tre- 
mendously worth-while, bringing out qualities of 
heroism, loyalty, fair play, and sacrifice on the 
part of the heroine. The purpose should be to 
draw the reader away from that which is petty, 
catty, selfish and self-righteous, and turn her at- 
tention to that which is truly womanly and worth- 
while. Stories must have real plot, a thrilling 
situation, quick action, suspense, and sometimes 
mystery. We have no use for that point of view 
which says that stories for teen-age girls should be 
merely pretty, quietly entertaining, instructive and 
sentimental. The girl longs for thrills, action, and 
heroism to the same extent as does her brother, 
even if it is more difficult for her to achieve these 
things in real life. Stories for The Companion 
must have this thrill and action, but kept on a 
high literary and moral plane. We cannot use 
stories of love and romance, theatre, dancing, ¢ card 
playing, crime, etc. In addition to stories, we can 
use short articles (each 100 to 500 words) for the 
following departments: The Girl Athlete, The 
Young Hostess, Frolics, Stunt Night, How to 
Dress, How to be Beautiful, Personality, The 
Home Maker, What is Proper, Friendship, How 
to be Popular, The Girl’s’ Religious Life, School 
Days, Successful Girls (with photo), Brave Deeds, 
Nature’s Wonders, Incidents and Anecdotes of Girl 
Life. 3esides department material we use one 
feature article (1,000 words) illustrated by two to 
five photographs, in each number. This should 
deal with some theme of special interest to girl 
readers. Seasonal stories or articles should be 
submitted four months in advance of publication. 
We report promptly anc payment is made on ac- 
ceptance. Booklet to writers and specimen copy 
sent upon request.” 


Correct Eating, 33 West 60th Street, New York. 
R. L. Alsoker, M. ‘D, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We are interested in 
authoritative articles on eating for health and 
efficiency, interviews with notable people on the 
subject of sane eating and personal experience 
stories of cures by natural methods. Poems on 
food topics are also used. Photographs are ac- 
cepted. Manuscripts are paid for on publication, 
at the rate of one cent a word.” 


Denny, Business Manager. Issued monthly; lt 
a copy; $1.00 a year. “We are in the market for 
merchandising or technical articles of interest to 
the Automotive Battery and Electrical Trades ( Bat- 
tery Service Stations, Automotive Electrical 
Service Stations, etc.) Photographs are also ac- 
cepted. Manuscripts are reported on promptly 
and payment is made on publication at the rate of 
four dollars to seven dollars a page.” 


The Battery Man, Terre Haute, Ind. M. A. 
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Direct Mail Selling, a monthly magazine for 
direct mail users, published by the Publishers Syn- 
dicate Corporation, 21 State Street, New York 
City. “We are in the market for manuscripts not 
exceeding twelve hundred words, preferably 
shorter. Articles most desired are short fact news 
stories, describing successful direct mail cam- 
paigns. Such articles should include samples of 
the literature used, approximate statement of cost, 
to whom the literature was mailed and returns 
either in dollars and cents or in percentage. We 
particularly want news stories dealing with well- 
known stores or some unusual achievement. We 
are also in the market for well-written essays on 

various ways of improving direct mail pieces and 
increasing the efficiency of direct mail campaigns. 
We pay a minimum of one cent a word and three 
dollars for each complete published illustration. 
All articles should be addressed: Editor, Direct 
Mail Selling, 21 State Street, New York City.” 


Eagle s’ Claw will be the name of a new monthly 
magazine for Eagle scouts, published by the Block 
& White Company, San Francisco, Calif. “We 
shall be glad to receive manuscripts having as 
much Eagle scout interest as possible and appeal- 
ing directly to boys from fourteen to eighteen 
years of age. Manuscripts under seven hundred 
words from those who have had experience with 
scouting are especially desired. Poems, humor 
stories, anecdotes, as well as stories of accomplish- 
ments with photographs are particularly desired. 
We are not in a position to pay for manuscripts 
unil the publication is well under way. No re- 
sponsibility will be assumed for manuscripts with- 
out full postage. Notice of acceptance will be 
made and copy of magazine forwarded. Address 
communications to: Editor, Eagles’ Claw, 779 
12th Avenue, San Francisco, Calif. 


Paris Nights, 584 Drexel Bldg., Independence 
Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Wm. H. Kofoed, Editor. 
Issued monthly; 25c a copy. “Gay, light-hearted 
sex stories with Parisian background, and articles 
on the lighter side of Parisian life, the theatres, 
studios, cafes, etc., are wanted. Also verse with 
humorous slant and slight touch of sex; skits 
and jokes. Payment for manuscripts is made once 
a month, at the rate of one-half cent a word; 
fifteen cents a line for verse; fifty cents for 
jokes and thirty-five cents for paragraphs. i 


The Ring, 91 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 
Nathaniel S. Fleischer, Editor. Issued monthly; 
lic a copy; $1.50 a year. “We accept only funny 
incidents in the ring and poems. Manuscripts are 
reported on upon receipt and payment is made on 
acceptance.” 


5941 Grand’ Central 
Editor, Glad Hender- 
son. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a year. 
“We are interested in receiving articles showing 
how certain talking machine or radio dealers have 
won success. Also any clever ideas of merchan- 
dising these lines. Photographs are used. Our 
usual rate of payment is one cent a word.” 


Talking Machine Journal, 
Terminal, New York City. 


The Portland Cement Association, 33 West 
Grand Avenue, Chicago, IIl., will purchase suitable 
manuscripts on the following subjects: Concrete 


(Continued on page 64) 





THE WRITER’S MONTHLY 


Edited by J. BERG ESENWEIN 
A Magazine of Real Help for all Who Write 


MARY ROBERTS RINEHART says: “The 
Writer’s Monthly looks awfully good to me. For 
years I have been telling beginning authors that 
there is nothing in the world so good for them as 
such a magazine. It puts them in touch with pub- 
lications they would otherwise not think of. So 
many writers live away from New York, and since 
by the very nature of the work it must be done in 
solitude, it seems to me that such a magazine com- 
ing in once a month is like hand-shakes from a 
fellow craftsman.” 

Single copies 25 cents 
Write for special offers 
THE WRITER’S MONTHLY, Dept. 92 
Springfield, Mass. 


$3.00 a year 








WRITERS 


150 Members ask you to investigate their 
organization. We help, protect, each other. 
Information free. 


International Writers’ League, Inc. 
Box 38, Alfred Street Station, Detroit, Michigan 


REPORTERS and CORRESPONDENTS 
WANTED 

Newspaper staff writer will accept for personal train- 

ing a limited number of writers who wish to qualify 

for re -portorial positions or newspaper corre spondence. 

Free employment registration. Manuscript sales 


service. 
STAFF WRITER 
4002 Troost Ave., Kansas City, Mo. 


TITLE "AND \ND HEADLINE WRITER 


For book, screen or short story. 

—Make them “snappy and vibrant.” 

Try the new combination submission-letterhead form, 
to attract and hold editors’ attention. Try both and sell 
your story. Send MS. and $1.00 or write 


JAMES WADSWORTH OSGOOD 
15 East 40th Street New York City 








MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


We operate a special sales service for authors and 
writers. There is a market for every good manu- 
script and we find that market. You will find our 
service of real value to you. Fifteen years’ experi- 
ence buying and selling manuscripts. Write for 


particulars. 
R. GORDON COMPANY 
C4 4417 Second Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 








—TYPISTS WANTED!— 


Make your typewriter earn good 
money for you during your spare hours, 
typing manuscripts for authors. 

Why not see what a one-inch ad in 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST will bring 
to you? 

Write today for advertising 
rate card, and full details. 


J. B. Edwards, Advertising Manager 
THE WRITER’S DIGEST 


#2 E. 18th St. Cincinnati, O. 





















PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 


The American Journal of Photography. 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire. 


AN INTERESTING, PRACTICAL IL- 
LUSTRATED MAGAZINE FOR 
THE PHOTOGRAPHER 


Photo-Era Magazine- publishes interesting illus- 
trated articles describing the beauty-spots of the 
world, and how to photograph them. Its articles, 
illustrations, editorials, typographical excellence, and 
high literary and pictorial standards are features 
that have won universal approval. It conducts three 
monthly prize-contests, one for advanced workers, 
one for beginners and one for the best print-criticism. 
Its monthly digest of photo-technical facts, answers 
to queries, and its department headed “Our illus- 
trations,” which describes how all the pictures in the 
magazine were made, are well worth reading. Other 
interesting features are the news events, London Let- 
ter, review of new books, and patents issued. The 
whole tone of the magazine is one of encouragement 
and uplift. Its editors are glad to help any reader 
solve his photographic problems. Specimen copy 
mailed to any address upon receipt of ten cents. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


$2.50 PER YEAR CANADIAN, $2.85; 
FOREIGN, $3.25; 


SINGLE COPY, 25 CENTS. 


PHOTO -ERA MAGAZINE 
Wolfeboro, New Hampshire, U.S. A. 


















The Information you want 


And WHEN you want it! 





Do you want to save time? Do you want to save long 
hours spent searching in libraries, books and files for 
special information about constructing short stories, 
scenarios, plays, verse, newspaper articles, humor, jokes, 
songs, etc.—about sentences, words, titles, illustrations, 
photographs, markets? You can—if you have at your 
side a copy of 


The Writer’s Book 


Compiled by W. R. KANE 





—a veritable mine of useful information, conveniently 
arranged, with a complete index that enables you to find 
the facts you seek in a moment’s time. They are here, 
on tap. A new edition, the fifth, is now ready—revised 
and brought completely up to date. The price is $2.50, 
postpaid. Order it—TODAY—using the attached coupon. 


The Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati: For the enclosed $2.50 
please send me The Writer’s Book, by W. R. Kane. 








Writer’s Digest 


PHOTOGRAPHIC MAGAZINES 
AND THE WRITER 
(Continued from page 28) 

Altogether, the writer who has a camera 
and wishes to make it earn as much money 
as possible will find that in the photographic 
magazines he will find effective assistance 
artistically and financially. However, he 
must make up his mind to pay the price of 
study, attention to detail, accuracy and wil- 
lingness to accept friendly criticism. If he 
does his part cheerfully, he will find that in 
the photographic magazines he has friends 
who will be of service to him as long as he 
can use a typewriter and press a camera- 
shutter. 





QUESTION AND ANSWER 
DEPARTMENT 


(Continued from page 41) 

Mrs. L. J—The address of the Unicorn 
Publishing Company is 220 West 42nd St., 
New York City. The lave is not included 
in our regular list of national publications. 


D. W. N.—We are not able to give you 
a list of unreliable concerns. 

Mrs. N. U. G.—Allow about an inch on 
each side of the writing, and terminate 
the writing on each page about one inch 
from the bottom of the page. The lines 
must be double-spaced. Some authors triple- 
space their manuscripts. A note accom- 
panying a manuscript is not absolutely 
essential, but, from experience, we believe 
that it is just as well to include it with the 
article. Place your name on the first or 
title page of your manuscript. Number the 
rest of the pages and place your name on 
the individual sheet. 

M. A. M. C.—We do not know of any 
syndicate which employs staff writers for 
this purpose. The syndicate will buy the 
finished literary product but will not buy 
the plot alone, except in the case of special- 
ized articles. 

Questions submitted by C. S. M., D. IV. 
N., A. S. 8. E.C. D., J. C., R.H. W., ane 
J. F. O. will be answered in May issue of 
Writer’s DicEst. 
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Here is a Bargain 
that IS a Bargain 


ROGET’S THESAURUS - $2.50 
WRITER’S DIGEST, 1 YR. 2.00 


$4.50 


Both for Only $3.50! 


A DOLLAR SAVED on the regular price of either the 
Rocet’s or Writer’s Dicest, both practically indispensable 
to the ambitious writer of today. The coupon below will 
bring you both for only $3.50 if used promptly. 




















How often we have puzzled over that “right” 
word, finally accepting one “that will do.” Let 
ll Roget's supply that elusive word or phrase. More 
il] necessary to effective style and description than even 
Wit a dictionary. No writer will be without its valua- 


- Hi 
wh ‘ : ee 
Hii} ble help once he or she has used it. The dictionary 
supplies the meaning of a known word; the 


Handsomely bound in Thesaurus supplies the word for the meaning—for 
cloth, 671 pages all the endless shades of meaning, often so difficult 
of expression without this reference. 

















Suppose that in our story we write, “His meaning was clear ...”. We 
stop. The word “clear” is not just the word we want to use. We open our 
Thesaurus and turn to the word “clear.” There we find “intelligible, lucid, 
explicit, expressive, significant, distinct, precise, definite, well-defined, per- 
spicuous, plain, obvious, manifest, palpable, striking, glaring, transparent, above- 
board, unshaded, recognizable, unambiguous, unequivocal, unmistakable, legible, 
open, positive, unconfused, graphic.” See what a field of expression we have at 
our command. The synonyms of every word and expression are ‘given in 
like manner, 


THIS OFFER IS LIMITED— CLIP COUPON NOW 


THE WRITER’S DIGEST, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Send to me by return mail a cloth-bound copy of ROGET’S THESAURUS, and enter 
(or extend) my subscription for WRITER’S DIGEST for one year, all for $3.50, postpaid, 
which amount I enclose herewith. (Money order, currency or check acceptable.) It is 
understood that if I am not fully satisfied, you will return my money upon request. 
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Write It Well 


No trade paper editor will reject a good 
article written about some concern in the 
trade that is using good ideas, if the article 
is sufficiently well written so that it does 
not have to be completely revised before 
it is published. Prompt publication, how- 
ever, requires a reasonable amount of good 
writing. 

“TI have some good articles in my files I’m 
going to use sometime,” said an editor the 
other day, “but I’ve just received a series 
of articles along much the same line from an 
experienced writer whose name in itself is 
worth something and I’ll use them first. The 
other material requires a good deal of edit- 
ing and I haven’t the time to do it just 
now.” 

Had that first writer given the same 
amount of care and skill to his writing as 
did the second one, he would have had a 
steady market with this editor for his ma- 
terial. Asa matter of fact, the editor prob- 
ably would not have bought the material 
offered by the second writer, for he had to 
pay special rates for it. If the first had 
been as good he could have saved money. 
As it was, however, the work of editing 
the first material made the cost considerably 
more than the actual amount paid for it. 

This in itself indicates that the writer 
who wants to make a place for himself in 
the trade magazine must. display some abil- 
ity. Things that are merely dashed off will 
not satisfy the trade magazine editor any 
more than they will the fiction magazine 
editor. 

In the first place, the article should have 
an interesting title. Second, it must tell 
something and the first paragraph must 
indicate that it is going to tell something. It 
must not preach. 

Every business article based upon an in- 
terview with a business man should make 
that man the hero of the article. It needs 
to be written around him just as closely 
as a short story is written around the chief 
character of that story. When this is done 
and the article is submitted to the best pay- 
ing paper in the field, it rarely ever comes 
back, but a check may in record time. 


Writer’s Digest 


THE WRITER’S MARKET 
(Continued from page 61) 









































roads and streets, farm uses of concrete, and con- 
crete as a fire barrier. “We are particularly in- 
terested in the experience of those using concrete 
roads with special emphasis on money made, or 
money saved on account of same. Be concise and 
to the point. Keep the article short—less than 
six hundred words preferred. Subject matter 
counts much more than literary treatment. Poems, 
inspirational articles and fiction not wanted. Fact 
stories only, pictures secondary. All material sub- 
mitted will have prompt attention. Payment will 
be made on accepted material shortly after the 
first of the following month in which it was re- 
ceived and will be according to the value of the 
material rather than on a word basis.” 





International Poetry Magazine, Box 57, Ham- 
mond, Ind. Harold Alexander Leon De Aryan, 
Editor. ‘We desire love sonnets and love lyrics in 
English, French, Spanish, Italian, Swedish, Ger- 
man and Russian. They must be true to form and 
of literary excellence. We do not, as yet, pay for 
contributions.” 





Broadcasting Magazine, 1182 Broadway, New 
York City. “We are in the market for interest- 
ing non-technical articles, instructive articles on 
the home and home life and thumb-nail biographies 
and inspirational articles. We can use anything 
of general interest from 100 to 2,500 words. When 
possible, photographs should accompany articles. 
Minimum payment for accepted material is one 
cent a word, paid on acceptance. Return postage 
must accompany all articles.” 





College Life, 9 West 20th Street, New York. 
N. L. Pines, Editor. ‘“We are in the market for 
short, snappy, flapper, collegiate types of humor- 
ous sketches from one hundred to four hundred 
words. We report within ten days and pay one 
cent a word on acceptance.” 





Everygirl’s, the Magazine of the Camp Fire 
Girls, 31 E. 17th Street, New York. Editor, Mary 
E. Squire. Issued monthly, except July and 
August; 10c a copy; $1.00 a year. “Our needs 
are for short stories of four thousand words or 
under, of interest to today’s grown-up ‘teen-age 
girls, stories of mystery or adventure, stories with 
a slight love interest skillfully handled, and stories 
that do not preach. Manuscripts are reported on 
within a month and payment is made three weeks 
after acceptance. Rates of payment vary, accord- 
ing to the merit of material submitted.” 





American Cookery, 221 Columbia Avenue, Bos- 
ton, Mass. Issued monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 
a year. “We are interested in household articles 
and short fiction stories of 1,500 to 2,500 words. 
Short poems are also accepted.” 





FANATIC and ENTHUSIAST. A 
FANATIC is a religious zealot, while an 
ENTHUSIAST may be zealous in any 
pursuit. 
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D° YOU want to write and sell short stories? 


you. 


Sell YOUR Short Stories 


Others do and so can 
If you are a keen observer of life around you, and have a 


knowledge of the technique of putting a short story together, you can 


write the stories that the editors want. 


For every editor is looking for 


new, well trained writers as eagerly as new writers are seeking markets. 
The editors are waiting for you—you have the idea for the story—and 
we will supply the technical knowledge necessary in writing up your 


idea. It is 


The “Ideal” Course in Short-Story Writing 


This is a practical Course, designed for the man or woman who wants to start 
at the very beginning of the subject, which is, “What is it that constitutes a story?” 
Nine out of ten writers fail because they cannot answer this simple but important 
question. Then, step by step, the course takes you through all the important subjects 
of theme selection, plot development, suspense, climax, preparation of manuscript, 


and selling. 


THE IDEAL PROGRESSIVE 
LESSON FEATURE 


The Ideal Progressive Lessons contain a feature pos- 
sessed by no other Course. In order to keep our student 
absolutely up to the minute, we have just added to our 
regular Ideal Course twelve supplementary Lessons, freshly 
prepared. There is absolutely no charge for this extra 
service, which will give you the benefit of the very latest 
ideas in writing and selling your stories. 


SPECIAL 10-DAY OFFER 


The regular price of this IDEAL COURSE IN 
SHORT-STORY WRITING is $5.00, but to introduce 
it to DIGEST readers we are going to make the offer, 
for immediate acceptance, to send this course, together 
with a year’s subscription to THE WRITER’S DIGEST— 
both for $5.00. 





USE THIS COUPON TODAY 


The Writer’s Digest, 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Gentlemen: I enclose (P. O. Order or personal check) 
$5.00, for which send to me by return mail your IDEAL 
COURSE IN SHORT STORY WRITING with twelve supple- 
mentary lessons, and also enter my subscription for one year 
to THE WRITER’S DIGEST. (NOTE: If you are already 
a subscriber, mark out the word “enter” and write in the mar- 
gin of this coupon, “extend” my subscription for one year.) 
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The Service Bureau for Writers 


(JAMES KNAPP REEVE and AGNES M. REEVE), Franklin, Ohio 


Reading and Criticism of Manuscripts, 
Manuscripts for Publication. 
the aim always to give constructive criticism. 


vision and Preparation of 
upon with 


Advice Regarding Markets. Editing, Re- 
All Manuscripts read and advised 


Full explanatory leaflets of methods and charges sent on request. 


Book Manuscripts a specialty. 


Sell 





October 10, 1924. that 
My Dear Mr. Reeve: 
You may like to 
know that I landed 
..—in—.. 
where, except for your 
suggestion, I would 
not have thought of 
submitting fiction. 
Please understand 
that I feel I have 
much more to thank 
you for than the mere 
fact that I have, pos- 
sibly, an answer to 
the people who may 
ask me: “Didya getjer 
money back?” With 
my appreciation of 
your advice and criti- 
cism, I remain, 
Sincerely yours, 
A. C., Salem, Mass. 
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Manuscript 

For twenty years Mr. 
Reeve has been helping writers to per- 
make 
Jack London wrote that Mr. 
the 
former 
his earlier days he was 
world travel writer for many periodicals; 
newspa 
He knows what editors want. 
Service Bureau for Writers will 
give 
criticism, 


will revise, 


consideration. 


An efficient typing service under personal supervision. 





October 11, 1924. 
Dear Mr. Reeve: 

I have just sold my 
story that you 
criticized, to 
one of the magazines 
Reeve had you suggested. Never 
He was the say die, is surely the 
7: me motto for any writer. 
editor of “The I tried this story on 
twenty-four magazines 
—had two critics criti- 
cize it—another first, 
you second. Rewrote 
after your suggestion, 
and landed it. 
thought you would like 
to know this, for it 
was entirely due to 
your splendid criti- 
cism that I finally sold 
the story. 

Very sincerely yours, 


James Knapp 
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TEXT BOOKS 
36 DRAMATIC SITUATIONS.—A catalogue of all 


the possible situations that the many relations of life 
offer to the writer. By Georges Polti. (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) Price $1.50, 


88 WAYS TO MAKE MONEY BY WRITING.— 
Hints, helps, recipes and suggestions for writers. Tells 
how to make money by Syndicating, by W riting Ad- 
vertising, by Doing Press W ork, by Writing Greeting 
Card Verses and Sentiments. Price $1.20. 


HOW TO WRITE A SHORT STORY.—Every step 


from the idea to the finished story. Price 65c. 


MODERN PHOTOPLAY WRITING—ITS 
CRAFTSMANSHIP.—tThe best book of instruction 
on photoplay writing yet published. Teaches the 
primary steps and each successive step up to the com- 
pleted play. (Dimick.) 392 pages; cloth. Price $3.00. 

THE WRITER’S BOOK.—An invaluable desk 
book. Extensive treatment of certain leading subjects, 
as follows: A Course in Short Story Writing; How to 
Write English; The Making of Verse; Studies of 
yrammar, Syntax, Rhetoric, Punctuation, etc.; and 
Play, Essay, Joke, Juvenile, Serial, Novel, and Song 
Writing. Price $2.50. 

ADVICE OF EDITORS ON THE PREPARA- 
TION OF MANUSCRIPTS,—A collection of original 
letters from the editors of thirty-three well-known 
publications. Price 25c. 


FOR WRITERS 


PLOTTING THE SHORT STORY.—A practical 
exposition of Germ Plots, What They Are, and Where 
F ; Their Structure and Development, and Rela- 
tion of the Plot to the Story. Price $1.00. 

FIGURATIVE LANGUAGE.—Its character and 
principles, and the various classes of figures of speech, 
wit ustrations, (Reibold.) Price $1.50. 

THE ART OF INVENTING CHARACTERS.—A 
further development of the principles set forth in “The 
36 Dramatic Situations.” Of incalculable value to all 
writers interested in a psychological approach to the 
art of fiction writing. By Georges Polti, (Translated 
by Lucile Ray.) 282 pages; cloth. Price $2.50. 

WRITING FOR THE TRADE PRESS.—Tells in 
detail how to make a success of trade press authorship. 
(Farrington.) Price $1.00. 

_RHYMES AND METERS,.—A practical manual of 
Verse Making in General: Rhyme, Meter, Stanza 
Forms, Subtleties of Versification, Price 75c. 

THE WAY INTO PRINT.—A dozen practical and 
valuable articles pointing out the steps to success, by 
writers who have succeeded, Price 50c. 

WHAT EDITORS WANT.—An answer in tabloid 
form to a question that thousands of writers ask each 
day. Price 25c. 

THE MANUSCRIPT RECORD.—A simple and 
sc pig A method of keeping track of all manuscripts. 

rice c. 


Complete descriptive catalogue of these and thirty other textbooks for writers, on request. 





Ready Now! 


The sale of the least important of your manuscripts will repay cost 
of book. Price $2.50. 


for all writers. 


A new and completely revised edition of “1001 Places to Sell 
Manuscripts.” The standard guide to all markets for manuscripts, 





5 ALEX. BLDG. THE SERVICE BUREAU FOR WRITERS, 


FRANKLIN, 0. 














